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PREFACE. 


The  contents  of  this  little  book  were  taken  from 
notes,  jotted  down  on  the  trip,  and  were  put  into 
form  shortly  after  my  return  from  the  Hills,  and 
when  every  incident  was  fresh  in  my  mind. 

My  object  in  bringing  it  out  at'  this  late  date  is 
to  preserve,  in  a  measure,  the  history  of  the  pioneer 
party  that  blazed  the  way  to  the  settlement  of  that 
world  famed  spot,  where  the  Indians  had  kept  in¬ 
violate,  up  to  so  late  a  date,  his  sacred  heritage, 
the  land  of  his  birth,  the  “Black  Hills.” 

Amid  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  history  I  have 
endeavored  to  weave  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  the 
trip,  with  some  of  my  personal  experiences.  Owing 
possibly  to  the  smallness  of  the  party,  its  enforced 
secrecy,  and  the  non-prominence  of  its  members 
financially,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  expeditions 
in  the  annals  of  our  country  has  been  allowed  to 
pass  away  and  sink  into  obscurity  without  so  much 
as  a  line  to  note  its  demise.  Even  the  names  of  its 
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actors  seem  to  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
pioneers,  and  covered  with  the  veil  of  forgetfulness, 
and  left  unappreciated,  unwept,  and  unsung. 

The  names  of  those  composing  this  expedition, 
grouped  in  their  separate  messes,  follow : 


John  Gordon,  Train  Boss. 


Charles  Corderio. 
Charles  Long. 

A.  S.  Bishop. 
Newton  Warren. 
M.  Aarons. 


Robert  Tallent. 

Mrs.  Robert  Tallent 
Burt  Tallent. 

Mr.  McLarren. 

Mr.  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Thomas. 


B.  B.  Logan.  David  Aken 

James  Dempster  R.  R.  Whitney. 

Tommy  Quiner.  John  Boyle. 

(Red)  Dan  McDonald.  Harry  Cooper. 
(Black)  Dan  McDonald. 

W.  S.  Williams. 

Demsper  McDonald. 

Thomas  Russell. 

Angus  McDonald. 
Lyman  Lamb. 

Ephraim  Wicher. 
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PIONEERS  OF  THE  BLACK  HILLS 

Or  Gordon’s  Stockade  Party  of  1874 


Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you  who  read  these 
lines  today,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that,  prior 
to  the  year  1874,  the  Black  Hills  country  was  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown,  save  that  it  was  located  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation,  where  the  ruling 
chief  and  dictator,  Sitting  Bull,  was  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  enemy  of  the  whites,  and  up  to  this  time 
had  never  treated  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  allowed  no  encroachments  or 
trespassing  upon  his  broad  domain  by  the  whites. 

If  any  trapper,  hunter  or  adventurer  had  ever 
had  the  hardihood  or  the  misfortune  to  have  pene¬ 
trated  these  forbidden  grounds,  he  was  never  heard 
of  more,  and  only  the  recording  angel  and  the  wily 
Sioux  could  recite  his  fate. 

Through  legends  this  country  was  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  mystery.  Nuggets  of  gold  had  been 
received  from  Indians  by  trappers  and  traders,  who 
claimed  that  vast  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  were 
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there,  but  were  guarded  by  the  relentless  hand  of 
death.  Consequently,  up  to  this  time  this  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  our  domain  was  unexplored  and  wholly 
unknown. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  the  Government  fitted  out 
a  large  expedition  under  the  command  of  General 
Custer  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  these  hills. 
This  expedition  started  from  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota,  and  was  considered  at  the  time  one  of  the 
most  perilous  trips  that  this  brave  and  daring  man 
had  ever  undertaken.  It  was  like  daring  the  lion 
in  his  den  and  the  Nation  seemed  to  “hold  its 
breath/'  as  it  were,  from  the  time  the  army  passed 
out  of  sight  and  disappeared  within  the  bounds  of 
the  mystic  circle  until  it  emerged  from  the  other 
side  weeks  after  and  reported  at  old  Fort  Pierre. 

The  trip  was  considered  extremely  hazardous. 
First,  on  account  of  its  being  located  in  the  center 
of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  as  well  as  the  strongest 
of  all  the  warlike  tribe  of  Indians  in  existence.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  unknown  nature  or  lay  of  the  country, 
coupled  with  the  legends  of  pitfalls,  ambuscades 
and  all  the  wily  tactics  of  an  unrelenting,  uncom¬ 
promising  foe  with  the  executive  ability  of  a  Caesar 
and  the  unswerving,  relentless  disposition  of  “The 
Angel  of  Hades/'  backed  by  an  unknown  horde  of 
braves,  ever  ready  and  willing  to  follow  their  leader 
to  the  last  ditch. 

Again,  these  hills  were  known  as  sacred  grounds, 
or  the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Here  warring  fac- 
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tions  would  meet  in  friendly  council  and  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace.  Whether  the  astute  Chief,  Sitting- 
Bull,  was  unprepared  to  make  a  defense  at  this 
time,  or  whether  his  non-resistance  was  on  account 
of  the  sacred  reverence  vouchsafed  to  these  grounds, 
is  not  known,  but  the  expedition  encountered  no 
hostile  Indians  and  after  a  successful  and  exciting 
trip  General  Custer  reported  gold  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  hills,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Custer's  Park. 

This  park  is  a  succession  of  beautiful  openings 
along  French  Creek.  This  report  was  made  about 
July  1,  1874,  and  of  course  created  a  furor  among 
all  classes  in  the  country — and  especially  those  in¬ 
clined  to  seek  adventure. 

Shortly  after  this  Charles  Collins,  editor  of  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Times,  went  to  Chicago  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  large  expedition  to  go  to 
the  hills  to  prospect  and  *  mine.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  reached  Chicago  and  made  his  intentions 
known  than  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan  issued  an 
order  forbidding  anyone  to  go  to  the  hills  until 
proper  treaties  were  made  with  the  Indians.  Though 
defeated  in  his  plan  of  organizing  a  company  of  a 
thousand  men  or  more  and  invading  these  lands 
with  a  strong  force,  he  went  back  to  Sioux  City 
and  on  the  quiet  began  the  organization  of  a 
company. 

Now,  an  adventure  of  this  kind  had  always  been 
one  of  the  greatest  desires  of  my  life.  When  but  a 
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little  lad  I  had  listened  to  father  tell  of  his  thrilling 
experiences  in  crossing  the  plains  to  California  in 
1850,  and  I  had  resolved  to  have  some  such  experi¬ 
ence  myself,  should  a  favorable  opportunity  present 
itself.  So,  when  I  heard  of  this  move  by  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins,  I  wrote  him  and  received  the  terse  reply:  “If 
you  can  raise  $300,  can  handle  a  rifle  and  mean 
business,  be  at  Sioux  City  on  or  about  the  middle  of 
September.”  I  soon  had  my  little  outfit  packed  and 
in  company  with  a  friend  and  neighbor  boy,  John 
Boyle,  arrived  in  Sioux  City  about  the  20th  of  the 
month. 

Neither  of  us  had  ever  had  any  experience  in 
traveling  and  knew  but  little  of  the  ways  of  the 
world,  as  we  had  been  reared  on  a  farm  in  the  tim¬ 
bered  section  of  Wisconsin.  But  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  outdoor  work,  had  handled  a  rifle  from 
the  time  we  were  large  enough  to  shoulder  one 
and  we  felt  fully  able  and  prepared  for  almost  any 
emergency.  On  arriving  at  Sioux  City  we  immedi¬ 
ately  reported  to  Mr.  Collins. 

Several  parties  had  already  arrived.  As  fast  as 
masses  could  be  formed  they  were  moved  a  mile 
or  two  across  the  Missouri  River,  where  a  perma¬ 
nent  camp  was  formed.  A  mess  and  outfit,  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  or  more  persons  joining  together,  buy¬ 
ing  a  good  wagon,  two  or  three  good  yoke  of  oxen, 
a  good  tent  and  provisions  sufficient  to  last  six 
months.  On  arriving  at  headquarters  Mr.  Collins 
took  us  up  the  river  a  half  mile  or  so,  to  the  camp 
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of  a  couple  of  men  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
St.  Louis,  in  order  that  we  might  form  a  mess  with 
them  and  move  out  to  camp. 

On  entering  this  camp,  which  was  located  in  the 
heavy  timber  near  the  river,  we  saw  the  occupants, 
Blackwell  and  McLaren,  cleaning  guns  and  shooting 
at  a  mark.  Blackwell  was  a  large,  swarthy  com- 
plexioned  fellow,  while  his  partner  was  quite  the 
opposite  in  his  entire  makeup.  They  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  men  that  were  inured  to  hardships — 
that  their  lives  might  have  been  spent  on  the  plains 
or  trapping  and  hunting  in  the  Northwest.  To  our 
unsophisticated  minds  they  had  the  appearance  of 
being  thorough  western  rangers  and  would  be  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  the  trip  in  view ;  and  of  course 
would  be  excellent  and  desirable  partners,  and  we 
were  anxious  to  form  a  mess  with  them.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  talked  the  matter  over  with  them,  but 
they  scouted  the  idea  of  taking  six  months’  provi¬ 
sions,  declaring  they  would  not  be  encumbered  with 
such  a  load,  for,  as  Blackwell  declared,  “Mack  and 
I  can  live  as  the  Indians  do,  when  we  get  into  their 
country,  and  we  intend  to  go,  if  we  are  compelled 
to  go  alone/’  As  Johnny  and  I  insisted  on  taking 
six  months’  rations,  we  could  not  agree  and  did 
not  form  a  mess  together. 

The  men  who  were  coming  in  were  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  and  mostly  all  strangers  to 
each  other.  We  soon  found  a  couple  with  whom 
we  joined  and  in  a  short  time  had  selected  our 
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entire  outfit.  One  of  my  messmates  lived  in  Sioux 
City  and  had  crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  an 
early  day.  He  was  very  rugged  in  build,  weighed 
about  200  pounds,  never  worried  or  got  the  blues, 
understood  camp  life  and  was,  therefore,  a  good 
hand  to  take  the  lead  in  the  selection  of  an  outfit 
such  as  we  were  in  need  of,  and  we  gladly  en¬ 
trusted  the  selection  of  our  entire  equipment  to 
R.  R.  Whitney,  or  Whit,  as  he  was  invariably 
called. 

Our  other  partner  was  a  little,  slim,  swarthy 
complexioned  telegraph  operator  from  Danville, 
Illinois,  by  the  name  of  Harry  Cooper.  He  was 
about  my  own  age  and  size ;  and  so  far  as  looks 
went  we  might  have  been  taken  for  brothers.  His 
dress  did  not  indicate  a  man  used  to  outdoor  work, 
nor  did  his  general  makeup  betoken  a  man  inured 
to  the  hardships  of  a  frontier  life,  and  more  than 
one  had  remarked  during  our  stay  in  the  city  that 
the  little  chap,  looking  as  though  he  had  just  come 
out  of  a  bandbox,  would  make  a  poor  stick  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  when  it  came  to  the  real  hardships  that 
we  would  certainly  be  compelled  to  meet.  But 
subsequent  experiences  proved  the  old  saying  to  be 
true,  at  least  in  this  case,  “That  you  do  not  know  a 
man  until  you  have  crossed  the  plains  with  him.” 
If  the  trip  is  a  long  one  and  made  under  trying  and 
unfavorable  conditions,  as  most  of  these  journeys 
are,  but  few  of  his  shortcomings  will  remain  un¬ 
explored  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  As  we  meet  the 
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stern  realities  from  day  to  day,  the  real  manhood  is 
exposed.  No  shamming  or  hypocrisy  can  cover 
it  up. 

After  having  completed  all  purchases  and  made 
all  preparations  that  we  could  think  of,  I  proposed 
to  get  one  of  our  yoke  of  oxen  while  the  rest  of  the 
mess  finished  loading  the  wagon,  for  Harry  and  I 
were  extremely  anxious  to  get  out  to  our  perma¬ 
nent  camp  where  several  had  already  gone.  We 
wanted  to  spend  a  few  days  in  camp  and  get  a  little 
experience  in  roughing  it  before  commencing  our 
real  journey.  We  had  purchased  two  yoke  of  oxen. 
One  yoke  weighed  about  3,000  pounds,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  man  we  bought  them  of,  they  were  the 
best  broke  yoke  of  oxen  in  the  country.  The  young 
man  actually  cried  as  he  told  of  their  good  qualities 
and  parted  with  them. 

It  was  this  yoke  of  oxen  I  was  going  after.  They 
were  loose  in  the  yard,  so  I  proceeded  to  yoke  them. 
I  had  never  put  a  yoke  on  an  ox  alone  before  and 
of  course  was  a  little  green  and  awkward,  and  I  am 
sure  the  oxen  discovered  it  as  soon  as  I  did.  Their 
former  owner  had  said,  “Just  put  the  yoke  on  one 
and  the  other  will  immediately  come  to  his  place.” 
This  I  accomplished  with  considerable  difficulty, 
but  they  did  not  seem  in  the  least  anxious  to  be 
yoked,  nor  did  they  come  to  their  places  as  I  had 
expected,  but  seemed  determined  to  be  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  I  thought  that  fellow  had  been 
giving  us  considerable  taffy  with  his  tears.  But  I 
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finally  succeeded  in  getting  them  yoked. 

I  opened  the  gate,  stepped  into  the  street,  waved 
the  whip  and  bade  them  come  on,  but  they  seemed 
quite  out  of  patience  and  pushed  and  jostled  each 
other  around  and  would  scarcely  come  at  all.  When 
I  said  “Gee”  they  were  more  apt  to  “haw.”  So 
when  I  finally  got  them  into  the  street  I  thought  to 
try  another  tactic,  by  commanding  from  the  rear.  I 
had  no  sooner  taken  that  subordinate  position  and 
given  them  a  tap  with  the  whip  than  they  struck 
out  on  a  run.  I  was  pretty  good  on  foot  and  for 
about  a  hundred  yards  gave  them  a  hard  chase  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  policeman  headed  them  into  a 
cellar  that  was  being  excavated  at  the  time.  I  was 
about  at  the  end  of  my  resources  and  my  enthusiasm 
for  ox  driving  had  got  quite  a  backset,  while  my 
opinion  regarding  the  truth  and  veracity  of  the  man 
we  bought  them  of  was  of  the  most  damaging  na¬ 
ture.  It  was  quite  evident  that  I  could  not  drive 
them  and  stay  behind,  as  I  could  not  run  fast 
enough  to  keep  in  commanding  distance,  and  as  for 
walking  at  their  heads,  why,  they  seemed  on  the 
point  of  charging  me  at  any  moment  instead  of 
obeying  orders.  They  now  seemed  thoroughly 
aroused  and  stood  glaring  around,  as  if  contemplat¬ 
ing  another  charge.  I  would  have  been  but  little 
surprised  had  they  broke  through  the  cordon  of 
teams,  policemen  and  tenderfeet,  and  left  for  parts 
unknown.  My  opinion  of  them  was  similar  to  that 
entertained  by  the  old  lady  regarding  her  cow, 
when  informed  by  a  wag  that  the  cow'  had  chewed 
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up  the  grindstone.  She  unhesitatingly  declared,  “I 
expected  it.” 

But  before  I  had  time  to  try  any  other  ma¬ 
neuvers  someone  sang  out:  “You’ve  got  them  oxen 
yoked  wrong.”  It  was  my  partner,  Whit,  broad- 
shouldered,  round-faced  and  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  I  simply  handed  the  whip  to  Whit 
and  remarked  as  I  did  so,  that  there  were  other 
things  I  could  do  better  than  ox  driving,  and  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  from  the  expression  on 
Whit’s  face  that  he  believed  I  was  telling  the  truth. 
We  changed  them — or  rather  Whit  did — putting  the 
near  one  on  the  off  side,  and  they  were  all  right  and 
proved  to  be  as  good  as  recommended.  Harry  and 
I  drove  them  out  to  camp  and  I  believe  it  was 
about  the  only  driving  either  of  us  did  on  the  trip. 

The  camp  was  located  near  a  small  lake,  where 
we  had  wood,  water  and  feed  in  abundance.  There 
were  three  or  four  other  outfits  in  camp  when  we 
pulled  in,  and,  being  near  supper  time,  each  mess 
had  a  blazing  fire  outside  their  tents,  while  frying- 
pans  and  coffee-pots  were  being  put  on  the  coals  or 
hung  on  a  pole  over  the  fire.  The  oxen  were  feed¬ 
ing  nearby  while  one  of  the  campers  was  herding 
them.  We  soon  had  our  oxen  out  with  the  rest  and 
a  fire  kindled  similar  to  the  rest,  for  we  were  “new 
recruits”  and  had  resolved  to  learn  from  observa¬ 
tion,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  tender- 
feet,  and  we  certainly  would  have  been  if  we  had 
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commenced  asking  questions  regarding  ordinary 
camp  life. 

Consequently  our  fire  was  built  and  coffee-pot 
and  frying-pan  adjusted,  as  nearly  as  we  could  ob¬ 
serve,  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  rule.  But 
now  we  came  to  a  point  where  we  could  not  learn 
from  simple  observation.  Rubber  as  much  as  we 
pleased,  we  were  unable  to  learn  the  exact  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  make  “slapjack  batter/’  The  campers  were 
all  making  slapjacks  and  as  we  brought  no  bread 
with  us  we  must  bake  them  also.  In  fact,  we  were 
eager  to  begin  this  novel  experience,  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  handling  these  cakes  was 
quite  a  new  step  in  our  experienece. 

Each  had  a  long  handled  frying  pan.  This  was 
greased  and  sufficient  batter  put  in  to  cover  the 
entire  bottom  of  the  pan.  It  was  then  held  over  the 
fire  until  baked  on  one  side,  then  with  a  dexterous 
motion  the  cook  tossed  the  cake  into  the  air,  turn¬ 
ing  it  over  and  catching  it  squarely  in  the  pan.  Just 
a  simple  turn  of  the  wrist.  Of  course  it  was  dead 
easy,  and  we  found  ourselves  wondering  why  it  was 
not  practiced  through  the  country,  but,  come  to 
think,  the  prosaic  people  of  the  East  had  not  learned 
many  of  the  bright  things  and  short  cuts  taken  by 
the  plainsmen  of  the  West — and  this  was  one  of 
them.  Well,  the  next  step  was  to  mix  the  pancake 
batter.  Harry  soon  had  a  sack  of  flour  open  and 
enough  out  to  make  a  bushel  of  cakes.  This  we 
reduced  about  one-half. 
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The  dilemma  that  confronted  us  now  was  how 
to  mix  that  batter.  Of  course  each  of  us  knew  ex¬ 
actly  how  mother  mixed  it,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it  being  the  only  proper  way.  But  our  dear 
old  mothers  differed  so  extremely  in  their  formula 
for  mixing  batter  that  it  was  a  poser  for  the  time 
being  to  find  common  ground  upon  which  we  could 
meet  and  amicably  adjust  this  fine  point.  As  this 
was  our  first  disagreement,  and  we  were  to  be  com¬ 
panions  in  many  trying  times,  each  was  willing  to 
give  in  to  quite  an  extent,  provided  it  did  not 
reflect  too  much  upon  mother’s  manner  of  mixing 
batter.  The  formula  finally  agreed  upon  was :  Lard, 
one  pint;  water,  one  pint;  salt  to  taste;  baking 
powder  according  to  directions  on  box  and  flour  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  thin  batter.  Accordingly  the  batter 
was  soon  made  and  a  sufficient  quantity  placed  in 
the  pan. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  the  first  trial.  Of  course 
it  was  easy  enough,  but  if  Harry  would  just  go  into 
the  wagon  for  something  or  look  the  other  way  for  a 
moment,  but  he  was  determined  to  see  just  wherein 
I  failed,  so  he  could  make  a  clean  job  of  it.  Well,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  thing  was  ready  to  turn, 
but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  it  had  not 
raised  a  particle.  In  fact,  it  was  even  smaller  than 
when  it  was  first  put  in  the  pan.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  kind  of  batter  that  would  raise  after  it  was 
turned  over,  and  with  this  consoling  hope  I  loosed 
it  from  the  pan,  gave  it  a  couple  of  preparatory 
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tosses  and  launched  it  into  the  air.  The  wind  was 
blowing  steadily  and  as  the  cake  raised  and  took 
the  turn  the  wind  caught  it  and  the  flabby  object 
darted  off  as  if  jerked  away  by  some  spiteful,  in¬ 
visible  hand.  I  had  no  notion  of  letting  the  elusive 
morsel  escape  in  this  way  without  at  least  making 
an  attempt  at  capturing  it,  and  as  it  darted  away  I 
shot  the  pan  out  after  it.  In  doing  so  I  caught  my 
foot  against  that  of  Harry’s  and  fell  across  the  fire. 
In  making  this  dive  I  also  knocked  the  coffee  pot 
over,  but  caught  a  part  of  the  cake.  As  the  coffee 
pot  was  new  and  the  lid  fit  tight  it  did  not  come 
off,  and  but  little  coffee  was  spilled.  But  the  pro¬ 
voking  laugh  from  Harry  reminded  me  that  I  had 
nearly  made  a  failure  in  turning  my  first  “slap¬ 
jack.” 

Harry  was  extremely  anxious  to  prove  his  supe¬ 
rior  skill  as  an  artist  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  lost 
no  time  in  placing  a  good  quantity  of  batter  in  the 
pan  which  he  held  over  the  fire,  with  a  smile  of 
confidence  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  first 
class  artist.  But  as  the  time  approached  to  make  the 
final  turn  the  confident,  complacent  expression  on 
his  weazened  face  changing  to  one  of  doubt  and 
anxiety,  but  he  finally  grasped  the  handle  of  the  pan 
with  both  hands  and  with  a  good  toss  shot  the 
leathery  slapjack  into  the  air.  It  rose  at  least  a 
couple  of  feet  and  as  it  took  the  turn  the  wind  shot 
it  out  over  the  fire,  while  Harry  stood  there  holding 
out  his  pan  as  if  fully  expecting  the  truant  cake  to 
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return  in  due  time  to  its  proper  place.  To  say  that 
Harry  was  terribly  chagrined  would  be  putting  it 
very  lightly.  He  realized  that  I  was  quietly  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  discomfiture  as  he  had  mine.  But  he  soon 
turned  to  me  with  a  serious,  comical  expression  in 
his  voice  that  one  would  think  almost  contained  a 
tear,  and  said :  “Dave,  I  knew  there  was  not 
enough  grease  in  these  cakes. ”  We  had  both  prof¬ 
ited  by  our  experience  in  trying  to  turn  cakes  in  the 
wind  and  after  this  stopped  in  the  shelter  of  the 
wagon,  where  we  became,  as  we  thought,  quite 
expert. 

We  did  not  pitch  our  tent  or  make  a  regular  bed, 
as  it  was  a  little  late;  and,  to  be  honest  about  it, 
we  knew  less  about  putting  up  a  tent  than  we  did 
about  making  cakes.  Consequently  each  stored 
himself  away  in  the  wagon  as  best  he  could.  We 
had  come  out  here  to  get  a  little  experience  in 
roughing  it,  and  we  were  determined  to  meet  all 
conditions  without  a  murmur,  but  at  times  I  could 
not  banish  the  thought  of  a  cozy  room  at  home  with 
its  soft  feather  bed.  I  scrambled  out  in  good  season 
in  the  morning  and  aroused  Harry.  He  was 
doubled  up  on  some  sacks  and  boxes  and  crawled 
out  with  a  limp,  but  declared  it  was  far  ahead  of 
his  old  boarding  house,  and  that  he  had  slept 
nicely. 

Our  partners  came  out  in  a  few  days  and  we 
arranged  our  tent,  beds  and  wagon.  As  we  now 
had  an  experienced  hand  at  camping  and  a  good 
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cook,  our  few  remaining  days  here  passed  very 
pleasantly.  When  all  recruits  came  in  that  we 
could  muster,  we  found  that  we  had  five  messes. 
Each  mess  had  its  own  wagon  and  tent;  besides 
there  was  one  wagon  heavily  loaded  with  flour, 
bacon,  beans,  etc.,  owned  by  a  man  named  Brockett, 
and  was  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  supply  store 
in  case  the  expedition  should  be  successful  and  a 
mining  camp  established.  Mr.  Brockett  did  not  ac¬ 
company  the  outfit  but  a  short  distance,  leaving  his 
stock  in  care  of  John  Gordon,  with  Charles  Cor- 
deiro  as  driver. 

Eight  of  our  party  came  from  the  logging  camps 
around  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  and 
the  world  has  never  produced  eight  men  better  fit¬ 
ted  for  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  than  these 
“noble,  sturdy  lumbermen” — each  one  a  star  in  his 
line  of  work.  Strong,  brave  and  intelligent,  thor¬ 
oughly  accustomed  to  all  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  camp  life  in  winter  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  oxen,  made  them  “the  bulwark  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  1874,  we 
hitched  up  and  lined  out  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  party  consisted  of  26  men ;  one  woman,  Mrs. 
Tallant,  and  her  little  boy,  Burt,  about  10  or  12 
years  old;  6  wagons  drawn  by  15  yoke  of  oxen; 
6  ponies  and  1  donkey.  On  the  lead  wagon  was 
printed  in  large  letters  made  with  charcoal : 
“O’Neil’s  Colony.” 
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The  Government  had  seemingly  taken  no  notice 
of  our  movements  so  far,  but  we  felt  that  it  might 
interfere  at  any  time,  so  this  expedient  was  resorted 
to  as  an  answer  to  inquisitive  minds.  As  O’Neil’s 
Colony,  located  on  the  Elkhorn  River,  in  Nebraska, 
was  the  last  settlement  on  our  route,  it  was  a  very 
plausible  subterfuge,  and  in  fact  seemed  to  answer 
all  purposes.  When  I  left  my  home  in  Wisconsin 
to  embark  on  this  expedition  I  supposed  no  less 
than  1,000  well  armed  men  would  ever  undertake 
such  a  trip.  But  we  had  actually  started  on  our 
way  with  twenty-six. 

No  one  seemed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
enormity  of  the  trip.  They  had  simply  made  up 
their  minds  to  go,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
would,  unless  prevented  by  the  Government.  Of 
course  we  were  well  armed  and  had  an  abundance 
of  ammunition  and  provisions  calculated  to  last  us 
for  six  months,  but  it  was  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  most  remote  outposts  of  civilization,  late  in  the 
fall,  with  the  snail  pace  of  an  ox  train  to  take  us, 
with  the  possibility  of  encountering  snowstorms 
and  blizzards  that  would  at  least  destroy  our  stock, 
as  they  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  grazing,  with 
an  extended  scope  of  country  through  which  we 
were  bound  to  pass,  labeled  “Bad  Lands”  on  the 
latest  maps  we  were  able  to  secure,  without  any 
knowledge  of  wood  or  water  supplies  or  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  pitfalls  to  be  encountered  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  this  kind,  at  this  season  of  the  year  and 
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under  our  peculiar,  embarrassing  condition. 

One  thing  we  did  know,  and  that  was,  that  we 
were  going  on  forbidden  grounds  and  that,  should 
we  succeed  in  getting  through,  we  would  not  be 
met  with  the  outstretched  hand  of  friends— but  to 
the  contrary,  with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife.  Nevertheless,  whether  it  be  accredited  to  the 
sagacity  and  good,  common  sense  of  the  party  or  to 
dull,  indifferent  stupidity,  it  is  a  fact  that  with  but 
few  exceptions  scarcely  a  thought  was  given  of  to¬ 
morrow.  After  having  canvassed  the  matter  over 
carefully  and  making  all  preparations  possible  to 
meet  all  known  obstacles,  we  simply  dismissed  all 
thought  of  danger,  hardships  or  failure  from  our 
minds. 

The  die  was  cast — and,  like  the  Scotch  Irishman 
with  his  mind  made  up,  we  started — and  I  think 
nothing  short  of  Government  intervention  would 
have  turned  us  back.  The  roads  were  dry  and  com¬ 
paratively  smooth;  the  oxen,  being  well  rested, 
stepped  off  at  a  good  pace,  while  the  cool  air  of  the 
morning  lent  a  buoyancy  to  the  party  that  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  jest  and  song,  and  we  could  scarcely 
restrain  our  steps  from  lengthening  into  strides  that 
would  carry  us  much  faster  than  the  train  was  go¬ 
ing.  To  walk  briskly  was  but  little  exertion  for 
me,  while  a  slow,  plodding  gait  was  tiresome.  Harry 
owned  a  good  pony,  the  only  one  in  our  mess,  and, 
as  no  one  pretended  to  ride  in  the  wagons,  it  left 
the  most  of  us  on  foot.  Whit,  occasionally  rode  a 
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short  distance  when  the  roads  were  good,  as  he  was 
about  60  years  of  age  and  quite  fleshy,  and  at  times 
became  very  tired,  being  on  his  feet  all  the  time; 
besides,  he  and  Johnny  Boyle  did  the  driving.  Both 
were  chunky  and  fleshy  and  could  accommodate 
their  stride  to  that  of  the  oxen  with  very  little  in¬ 
convenience,  while  Harry  and  I  were  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  reverse.  Either  of  us  could  run  a  mile  or 
two  conveniently  and  with  but  little  exertion,  and 
we  had  tacitly  arranged  our  work  accordingly ;  each 
taking  that  part  that  he  was  best  fitted  for  and 
could  perform  with  the  least  exertion. 

This  we  strictly  adhered  to  throughout  the  trip 
— and  it  proved  to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
and  should  be  observed  by  all  messes  on  similar 
occasions.  While  it  would  have  been  the  worst  kind 
of  punishment  for  me  to  be  compelled  to  walk  along 
and  keep  pace  with  the  oxen,  it  was  my  delight  to 
scout  over  the  country  in  quest  of  game,  probably 
walking  two  miles  to  their  one,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Whit,  nor  Johnny  never  left  the  team  and 
would  occasionally  rest  their  legs  by  a  short  ride 
down  hill  or  on  smooth  ground.  So  they  naturally 
took  the  driving  as  their  task,  and,  as  far  as  I  re¬ 
member,  Harry  or  I  never  offered  any  protest. 

When  we  pulled  into  camp  Harry  and  I  had  in¬ 
variably  secured  enough  wood  to  cook  a  meal.  We 
also  secured  water  and  would  sometimes  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  a  long  way  for  it.  On  going  into  camp 
at  night  Whit,  would  start  a  fire  as  soon  as  pos- 
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sible  and  proceed  to  get  supper.  Whit,  was  a  good 
cook  and  he  invariably  made  the  bread,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  baked  in  an  iron  pot  .called  a  Dutch 
oven.  Johnny  would  unyoke  the  oxen  and  see  that 
they  had  water  and  put  them  out  with  the  herd, 
while  Harry  and  I  would  provide  wood  and  water 
and  put  up  the  tent.  Everything  in  the  mess  went 
regular  as  clock  work  after  a  little  while  and  our 
work  was  generally  completed  before  that  of  any 
other  mess,  although  most  of  the  messes  followed 
our  method.  Some  were  inclined  to  wait  and  let 
someone  else  go  ahead,  as  is  quite  often  the  case. 
This,  of  course,  made  these  messes  behind  in  their 
work  and  did  not  produce  a  cheerful,  buoyant  feel¬ 
ing  that  should  and  would  exist  if  all  responded 
with  a  will  or  tried  to  do  a  little  more  than  his 
partners. 

After  a  drive  of  about  twelve  miles  we  went  into 
camp  and,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan,  elected 
John  Gordon,  a  resident  of  Sioux  City,  as  “train 
boss,”  or  in  other  words,  “captain  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.”  He  was  a  man  of  experience  in  handling  “ox 
teams  on  the  frontier ;”  with  untiring  energy, 
fearless  and  resourceful,  he  commanded  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  party  throughout  the  entire  trip,  with 
but  few  exceptions — a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  for 
his  good  judgment  in  most  cases. 

Here,  also,  we  were  enrolled  for  “guard  duty,” 
two  being  required  to  herd  and  guard  the  stock.  The 
guard  took  the  stock  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
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turned  out  and  was  relieved  at  12  o’clock — the  other 
guard  to  continue  until  the  oxen  were  brought  in 
for  moving  in  the  morning.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  it  was  very  disagreeable  work  on  account  of 
the  dews,  and  the  stock,  unused  to  such  handling, 
was  inclined  to  roam  around  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  did  after  we  were  on  the  road  a  short  time.  It 
was  my  good  luck  or  misfortune  to  come  on  guard 
the  after  part  of  this,  our  first  night  out. 

My  partner  was  a  German  from  St.  Louis,  and, 
unlike  most  Germans,  he  was  tall,  rawboned  and 
angular.  His  name  was  Thomas,  and  was  a 
cigarmaker  by  profession.  He  owned  a  donkey,  or 
burro,  and,  judging  from  my  knowledge  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  docile  little  beasts,  it  was  a  good  one.  Thomas 
wore  a  pair  of  boots,  the  tops  of  which  came  above 
his  knees.  On  each  heel  he  wore  a  large  Mexican 
bell  spur,  the  wheels  of  which  were  at  least  two 
inches  in  diameter.  These  spurs  kept  up  a  constant 
tinkling  when  the  animal  was  in  motion  and  was 
ever  a  forcible  reminder  that  kept  the  little  animal 
on  the  alert.  The  saddle  was  a  large  Mexican  or 
cowboy  pattern,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen,  and  quite 
covered  the  little  animal.  He  wore  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  when  mounted  presented  a  very 
grotesque  appearance;  being  long  of  leg,  he  could 
almost  walk  and  ride  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  one  peculiar  trait  in  this  little  animal 
that  I  observed  with  considerable  amusement  and 
which  afterward  was  the  cause  of  many  a  hearty 
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laugh  at  Thomas’  expense.  As  the  grass  was  very 
wet,  Thomas  insisted  on  doing  most  of  the  herding 
from  the  back  of  the  donkey.  I  stopped  at  a  point 
near  the  herd  and  Thomas  rode  around  to  see  that 
none  were  straying  away.  As  he  rode  away  the 
little  animal  moved  with  short,  nervous  steps,  as  if 
in  constant  fear  of  those  huge  spurs  and  the  harsh 
bit  in  his  mouth.  He  soon  made  the  round  of  the 
herd  and  came  up  to  where  I  was  standing  and 
pulled  up.  After  the  donkey  had  stopped  its  for¬ 
ward  movement  it  made  a  quick  step  to  one  side 
with  its  front  feet.  The  movement  was  so  quick 
that  it  completely  unhorsed  Thomas  and  he  meas¬ 
ured  his  more  than  six  feet  in  length  in  the  wet  grass 
at  my  feet.  He  was  a  very  passionate  man  and 
threatened  the  little  beast  with  complete  annihila¬ 
tion  should  it  ever  repeat  the  trick.  The  stock  soon 
became  used  to  such  work  and  one  seldom  at¬ 
tempted  to  wander  away  from  the  herd,  but  the 
vigilance  of  the  guard  was  never  abated  in  the  least, 
at  any  time. 

Our  general  course  was  south  of  west,  passing 
through  Dixon,  Wayne  and  Madison  counties  and 
reaching  the  Elkhorn  River  at  Norfolk.  This  coun¬ 
try  was  sparsely  settled  and  the  inhabitants  as  a 
rule  were  poor.  Their  crops  were  quite  often  de¬ 
stroyed  by  wind,  hail  or  rain  storms,  but,  like  the 
people  of  the  frontier  generally,  their  latch  strings 
hung  out  at  all  times  and  they  seemed  to  consider 
it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  pleasant  duty  to  accommo- 
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date  and  help  in  the  many  little  ways  that  are 
always  highly  appreciated  and  are  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  travelers  or  strangers  that  by  chance 
has  come  in  their  midst.  It  is  a  spirit  of  noble  kind¬ 
ness  that  would  sacrifice  their  own  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  to  smooth  the  path  or  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  stranger  at  their  door.  It  is  a  noble  trait  of 
character  at  all  times,  but  under  these  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  it  shows  more  brightly,  being  divested  of  all 
hypocrisy,  as  no  favors  were  or  could  be  expected 
by  any  of  them,  religiously  or  politically,  and,  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  they  had  no  ax  to  grind.  They 
neither  asked  for  nor  expected  any  favors  in  return. 
Their  noble,  unselfish  acts  were  the  free  expression 
of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  human  race  and  might 
be  followed  by  the  more  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
sections  of  the  East  with  great  profit  to  their  spir¬ 
itual  welfare  and  with  lasting  benefit  to  the  poor  and 
oppressed  in  their  daily  struggle  for  bread. 

We  traveled  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per  day, 
sometimes  making  but  one  drive  if  we  were  late  in 
the  day  finding  water.  If  water  was  found  early 
we  made  an  afternoon  drive.  There  was  not  much 
game  to  be  found,  a  few  chickens  occasionally  near 
a  settlement,  with  ducks  and  geese  flying  overhead. 
The  most  of  us  carried  our  guns ;  a  few  had  shot¬ 
guns  as  well  as  rifles.  One  of  these  lucky  ones, 
Williams,  had,  as  he  claimed,  one  of  the  best  made. 
He  was  now  generally  in  advance  of  the  train  a  half 
mile  or  so  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  shoot 
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on  sight,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
he  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  bird,  but,  according 
to  his  oft  repeated  statements,  he  always  hit  them, 
tearing  loose  whole  feather  beds,  breaking  their  legs 
and  crippling  their  wings,  and  using  them  up  gen¬ 
erally,  but  they  invariably  succeeded  in  getting 
away.  Generally  speaking,  'Williams  was  a  truthful 
and  honorable  man.  But,  according  to  his  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  his  wonderful  shots  at  geese  and 
ducks  on  this  trip,  one  could  only  conclude  that  the 
air  was  full  of  half  denuded,  broken  legged  and 
badly  disfigured,  wounded  birds  as  they  wended 
their  way  south. 

One  beautiful  morning  in  one  of  these  stretches 
of  rolling  country,  where  there  are  no  settlements 
for  miles,  five  or  six  of  us  were  in  advance  of  the 
train  a  half  mile  or  more,  Newt  Warren,  commonly 
called  “Uncle  Newt/’  remarked  that  we  were  liable 
to  see  antelope  now  at  any  time.  This  is  an  animal 
I  had  only  read  about,  but  had  never  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing.  I  think  Uncle  Newt’s  remark  was  a 
spur  to  all  of  us  to  scrutinize  our  surroundings  a 
little  more  closely.  Here  the  road  had  dwindled 
down  until  it  resembled  a  couple  of  cow  paths.  The 
knolls  produced  but  little  grass,  while  on  the  flats 
there  was  a  quite  a  heavy  growth. 

While  passing  over  one  of  these  valleys  some¬ 
thing  sprang  out  of  the  grass  near  me  and  started 
off  at  a  very  awkward  gait.  I  was  looking  for  an¬ 
telope  and,  of  course,  this  was  a  young  one.  It 
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had  no  sooner  started  than  I  dropped  my  rifle  and 
gave  chase,  remarking  as  I  did  so,  “Young  ante¬ 
lope/'  At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  decide  whether  it 
was  better  to  outwind  him  on  a  long  run  or  to  take 
him  in  on  a  short,  quick  spurt.  The  question  was 
soon  settled  in  my  own  mind,  for  I  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  he  could  not  do  any  better 
running  than  he  was  doing  I  would  soon  take  him 
in.  Consequently  I  redoubled  my  exertions  and  as 
I  supposed  was  making  pretty  good  time,  but  some¬ 
how,  notwithstanding  his  wobbly,  shambling  gait 
that  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  quite  played 
out,  he  had  actually  gained  on  me  a  little  at  the 
end  of  a  seventy-five  yard  run,  and  I  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  I  had  chosen  the  wrong 
tactic  and  would  be  obliged  to  adopt  another  expe¬ 
dient.  I  must  outwind  him.  When  I  heard  a  roar 
of  laughter  from  the  party  behind  me  I  stopped  and 
looked  around,  and,  judging  from  their  actions,  one 
would  naturally  conclude  that  they  had  all  gone 
“stark  mad."  Finally  Charley  Cordeiro  blurted  out 
amid  his  vehement  gesticulations,  “Jack  rabbit." 
Well,  it  was  the  first  jack  rabbit  I  had  ever  seen,  as 
they  were  not  found  in  the  timbered  section  of  the 
county  where  I  lived  in  Wisconsin.  But  I  was  aware 
they  had  a  record  as  sprinters  that  outranked  mine, 
and  though  very  much  disappointed  in  not  securing 
the  coveted  prize  which  at  first  seemed  to  lack  only 
a  little  efifort  on  my  part  to  pick  it  up.  I  had  found 
another  interesting  little  animal  that  seemed  quite 
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capable  of  taking  care  of  itself,  as  far  as  my  ability 
to  outrun  him  was  concerned,  and  as  I  turned  to 
retrace  my  steeps  I  doffed  my  cap  to  the  little  jack 
that  sat  less  than  a  hundred  yards  distant,  appar¬ 
ently  daring  me  on  to  another  chase.  But  at  this 
time  another  feature  was  added  to  the  scene  that 
proved  to  be  very  interesting,  if  not  quite  amusing. 
Bishop  had  come  up  with  a  couple  of  grayhounds, 
thoroughbreds,  as  he  claimed,  and  they  certainly 
looked  it  in  every  point.  I  waved  my  hand  and 
called  Dan  and  they  came  bounding  out  to  me.  As 
they  came  up  I  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  rabbit, 
which  apparently  was  waiting  to  see  what  next  and 
to  give  his  nimble  pursuers  a  fair  and  honorable 
chance. 

The  dogs  immediately  sighted  him  and  with  tre¬ 
mendous  bounds  started  in  pursuit.  At  first  the 
rabbit  seemed  inclined  to  play  with  the  dogs  or  to 
underestimate  their  ability  as  runners,  but  if  so'  he 
was  soon  deceived,  for  when  the  hounds  got  under 
full  headway  they  looked  like  a  couple  of  flying 
shafts  that  were  moving  over  the  ground  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  bird.  The  rabbit  soon  seemed  to  real¬ 
ize  that  he  had  a  couple  of  pursuers  worthy  of  his 
best  efforts,  for  he  darted  away  seemingly  as  if  fired 
from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  The  chase  had  be¬ 
come  exciting  and  I  soon  found  myself  taking  the 
side  of  the  rabbit  and  hoping  to  see  the  fleet  little 
animal  outstrip  his  nimble  pursuers  in  the  race  for 
life.  They  soon  passed  to  higher  and  smoother 
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ground  that  was  covered  with  a  short  tuft  grass, 
and  though  the  rabbit  seemed  to  be  moving  the 
faster,  the  hounds  were  actually  overhauling  him. 
Dan,  a  little  in  the  lead,  was  just  in  the  act  of  pick¬ 
ing  him  up  when  the  rabbit  turned  squarely  to  the 
left  without  slacking  his  speed  in  the  least,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  Dan  striking  the  rabbit,  as  he  had  intended, 
he  struck  the  ground  with  such  force  that  he  turned 
two  or  three  somersaults  and  finally,  when  he  came 
to  realize  where  he  was  at,  he  had  made  several 
leaps  in  the  wrong  direction.  His  mate,  as  is  their 
custom,  took  advantage  of  the  turn  by  cutting 
across  the  angle,  but  the  gyrations  of  Dan  had  slack¬ 
ened  her  speed  also,  and  the  rabbit  soon  passed  over 
a  knoll  and  out  of  sight  and  as  these  dogs  pursue 
their  game  only  by  sight  they  soon  gave  up  the 
chase  and  came  leisurely  back  to  the  train. 

At  Norfolk  some  of  the  party  bought  a  little 
more  flour  and  bacon.  On  the  Elkhorn  we  passed 
through  little  settlements  at  Oakdale  and  Neligh. 
These  little  towns  were  in  the  shelter  of  the  bluff 
that  skirted  the  north  bank  of  the  Elkhorn.  From 
this  point  to  its  source  it  is  a  beautiful  valley  to 
look  at  and  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  is 
very  productive. 

From  the  time  we  reached  the  valley  until  our 
arrival  at  O’Neil’s  Colony  time  passed  very  pleas¬ 
antly  and  the  outfit  appeared  more  like  a  band  of 
picnickers  than  that  of  pioneers.  Roads  and  weather 
were  all  that  could  be  desired  with  wood,  water  and 
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grazing  in  abundance  for  our  limited  wants;  there 
was  nothing  to  check  the  exhuberant  spirit  and  each 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  making  our  other¬ 
wise  tedious  march  one  round  of  pleasure. 

Charley  Cordeiro  had  never  missed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  earnestly  and  anxiously  inquiring  of  every 
one  we  met  since  our  start  if  they  could  tell  him 
where  Charles  Collins  lived,  and  although  he  was 
unable  to  locate  his  man  by  such  inquiry  he  avers 
that  the  last  cabin  in  O’Neil’s  Colony  contained  the 
man  that  had  prompted  his  earnest  solicitations. 
This  colony  was  founded  by  General  O’Neil  of 
Fenian  notoriety  and  at  the  present  time  contained 
but  a  few  log  cabins. 

It  is  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elkhorn 
on  gently  sloping  ground.  A  few  cottonwood  trees 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  which  was  only 
about  8  or  10  feet  in  width  at  this  point.  We  camped 
just  below  the  town  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and 
in  the  morning  bid  adieu  to  the  last  haunts  of  fron¬ 
tier  civilization  and  continued  our  way  up  the  valley 
whose  course  lay  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  The 
road  gradually  grew  dimmer  until  after  a  few  days 
it  disappeared  and  we  were  among  the  paths  and 
pitfalls  of  the  unknown.  A  few  willows  grew  along 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  which,  with  buffalo  chips, 
afforded  us  fuel. 

About  sixty  miles  from  O’Neil  we  met  a  party  of 
government  surveyors.  They  had  been  engaged  in 
running  the  north  line  of  Nebraska  and  putting  up 
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mile  posts,  but  when  out  toward  Red  Cloud’s  agency 
they  were  met  b}^  a  committee  of  Indians  and  told 
to  stop  if  they  valued  their  lives  at  anything.  This 
party  of  survivors  advised  us  to  turn  back  before  it 
was  too  late.  The  Indians,  it  seemed,  claimed  the 
country  as  far  south  as  the  north  bank  of  the  Nio¬ 
brara  River,  while  the  north  line  of  the  state  that 
was  being  run  was  considerably  north  of  this,  the 
Indians  considered  them  trespassers  and  would  not 
allow  them  to  proceed. 

We  followed  the  Elkhorn  up  until  it  became  so 
narrow  that  one  could  step  across  it,  then  took  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  Niobrara  River.  We  were 
three  days  in  crossing  this  divide.  The  land  is  roll¬ 
ing  and  considerably  cut  up  by  ravines  or  canyons 
that  are  tributary  to  the  Niobrar  and  contain  more 
or  less  scrubby  timber  such  as  burr  oak  or  cotton¬ 
wood  with  a  scrub  cedar  to  be  found  in  the  short, 
steep  gulches  near  the  river.  Deer  tracks  were  seen 
at  different  times  near  the  head  of  these  gulches. 
The  land  through  here  is  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  farming,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  rain¬ 
fall.  The  grass  matures  on  the  ground  and  retains 
its  strength  throughout  the  winter.  Water  for  the 
stock  would  be  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  this  business.  All  creeks  seemed  to  be 
dry  during  the  fall  and  winter,  with  the  exception 
of  a  water  hole  here  and  there.  The  ravines  con¬ 
tain  enough  brush  and  timber  for  shelter  during 
storms. 
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It  was  about  the  first  of  November  when  we 
pulled  down  to  the  Niobrara  River  and  went  into 
camp.  At  that  point  it  is  nearly  one-half  mile  in 
width  and  occupies  the  bottom  from  bluff  to  bluff. 
But  where  there  is  a  piece  of  bottom  land  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  brush  and 
cottonwood.  Swarms  of  geese,  ducks,  and  in  fact 
all  water  fowl  to  be  found  in  this  latitude  were  here 
in  great  numbers.  The  sandbars  were  literally  cov¬ 
ered  and  the  air  was  full  of  their  quack  and  gabble, 
and  before  they  had  fully  taken  in  the  situation 
several  of  them  were  bagged. 

Good  feed  and  shelter  were  in  abundance  and 
close  at  hand ;  and  the  oxen  were  greatly  in  need  of 
a  chance  like  this  to  rest  and  recruit  up.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  made  arrangements  to  stop  here  for  a 
few  days  and  reconnoiter.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  the  Indian  reservation,  the  forbidden 
grounds,  and  we  were  going  to  do  a  little  scouting 
ahead  before  moving  our  entire  outfit  across  the 
river.  We  wanted  to  know  that  the  lion  was  at 
least  out  of  sight  when  we  entered  his  den. 

Consequently,  the  next  morning  four  of  the  par¬ 
ty  owning  good  ponies  crossed  the  river  and  went 
on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The  party  consisted  of 
John  Gordon,  Newt.  Warren,  Harry  Cooper  and 
Bishop.  The  river  is  wide  and  rapid  with  a  bottom 
of  treacherous  quicksand.  It  is  quite  shallow,  the 
deepest  part  being  close  to  the  bank,  near  our  camp. 
Several  times  the  ponies  went  down  as  if  they  had 
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broken  through  rotten  ice,  with  one,  two  or  all  feet 
at  a  time,  but  were  quick  and  strong  and  would 
immediately  gain  their  footing.  All  crossed  in 
safety  and  were  soon  ascending  the  long,  sloping 
ridge  that  led  to  the  high  land  to  the  north. 

Here  a  couple  of  our  party  talked  of  returning 
home.  They  had  become  homesick  and  dissatisfied 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  retraced  their  steps  had 
not  the  rest  of  the  party  objected  to  such  a  step;  in 
fact,  positively  forbade  it.  In  the  first  place,  their 
desertion  would  have  greatly  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  party,  and  in  the  next  place,  their  return 
would  undoubtedly  be  heralded  over  the  country 
through  the  press,  and  the  Government  would  prob¬ 
ably  feel  compelled  to  send  troops  from  some  of  the 
frontier  posts  and  head  us  off,  and  thus  defeat  the 
culmination  of  all  our  cherished  plans  that  had  cost 
us  so  much  in  money  and  labor. 

Practically  the  same  principles  were  involved  in 
our  case  that  existed  when  the  Southern  States  se¬ 
ceded.  We  claimed  the  right  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  our  party,  as  did  the  North  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  But  in  our  case  no  force  was  required. 
A  simple  statement  of  our  reasons  for  not  wanting 
them  to  return  was  sufficient,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

After  our  reconnoitering  party  had  crossed  the 
river  in  safety  I  lost  but  little  time  in  getting  off  on 
a  hunt.  As  there  was  no  snow  for  tracking  I  would 
be  obliged  to  run  on  to  game  by  chance,  and  usually 
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they  are  on  the  run  when  you  get  sight  of  them. 
The  second  flat  or  table  land  back  from  the  river  is 
smooth  in  places  and  is  quite  level  and  extends 
back  for  miles.  Through  this  a  deep  ravine  may 
run,  and  you  would  not  notice  it  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  were  it  not  for  the  top  of  a  scrubby 
tree  lifting  its  head  above  the  surface  here  and 
there.  As  there  was  no  game  to  be  found  on  this 
smooth  plateau  I  directed  my  course  to  near  the 
head  of  one  of  these  large,  deep  ravines  about  three 
miles  distant. 

On  entering  this  deep  gulch  I  found  it  contained 
considerable  timber  and  soon  discovered  fresh  deer 
tracks  in  the  soft  soil  in  the  bottom,  that  seemed 
to  be  going  down  the  ravine,  so  I  soon  turned  my 
steps  in  that  direction.  I  carried  a  rifle  that  was 
provided  with  a  set  of  hair  triggers.  These  could 
be  so  adjusted  that  the  slightest  touch  would  pull 
it  ofif.  The  gulch  was  so  narrow  that  I  could  not 
pass  any  game  without  seeing  it.  I  had  traveled 
probably  a  mile,  when  a  deer  jumped  up  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  in  front  of  me  and  bounded  away 
over  the  uneven  ground.  I  raised  my  rifle  and  held 
my  breath.  The  ground  was  so  rough  and  the  deer 
was  making  such  high  leaps  clearing  the  tops  of 
brush  five  or  six  feet  high,  that  he  was  a  difficult 
target  to  locate.  But  as  quick  as  a  flash  he  seemed 
to  be  at  the  end  of  my  gun.  He  had  filled  the  sight, 
and  I  pressed  the  trigger.  For  a  moment  the  smoke 
obscured  all  objects  in  front  of  me,  and  my  deer  had 
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completely  vanished.  I  reloaded  my  gun  and 
walked  to  the  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  his  gray 
form  in  the  air,  and  there  he  lay,  dead.  The  bullet 
had  hit  him  in  the  top  of  the  brain  and  had  killed 
him  instantly.  It  was  what  is  usually  called  a  pop 
shot,  for  it  was  mere  chance,  or  luck,  that  I  gave 
him  such  a  fatal  shot — though  I  was  positive  I  had 
hit  him  some  place  as  soon  as  I  had  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger,  I  had  but  little  idea  where  it  was.  It  was  a 
very  large  buck  and  the  fattest  deer  I  had  ever  seen. 

I  went  to  camp  and  reported  my  good  luck. 
Thomas  had  the  donkey  up  and  saddled  in  short 
notice  and  with  Johnny  Boyle  we  were  soon  on  6ur 
way  to  bring  it  in.  The  ravine  was  at  least  100  feet 
deep  here,  with  its  sides  at  an  angle  of  more  than 
45  degrees.  We  soon  had  the  animal  laid  across 
the  big  saddle  and  tied  as  securely  as  we  could  make 
it  with  a  rope;  but  it  was  a  very  difficult  pack  to 
fasten  on  a  saddle  of  this  kind,  and  especially  by 
inexperienced  packers. 

Thomas  took  the  bridle  rein  and  led  the  donkey, 
while  Johnny  and  I  walked  on  either  side  to  steady 
it  up  the  steep  incline.  When  near  the  top  and  on 
the  steepest  pitch,  the  load  chucked  back  a  little  and 
tipped  the  donkey  back  and  would  have  sent  him 
rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pull  it  gave  Thomas  as  it  jerked  the  rein 
from  his  hand.  This  sudden  jerk  on  Thomas  saved 
the  donkey,  for  he  gained  his  balance  by  partly 
turning  around  on  his  hind  feet,  but  it  upset 
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Thomas’  equilibrium  and  he  came  down  the  hill  like 
a  diver,  head  first,  and  probably  would  have  rolled 
to  the  bottom  had  not  one  of  his  ponderous  spurs 
caught  in  a  bush  and  held  him  fast. 

If  anything  happened  to  Thomas  he  always  con¬ 
veniently  charged  it  up  against  the  donkey  if  ' the 
little  animal  was  in  sight,  and  of  course  it  was  plain 
that  the  donkey  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  this — 
and  he  generally  appeased  his  wrath  by  kicking  or 
jerking  the  little  beast.  But  at  the  present  time  he 
was  badly  handicapped,  being  literally  hung  by  the 
heel.  It  was  too  steep  for  him  to  crawfish  enough 
to  loosen  his  foot,  but  I  soon  got  around  and  helped 
him  out  of  his  predicament  by  bending  the  bush 
enough  to  allow  the  spur  to  slip  off.  The  release 
was  so  sudden  that  he  turned  two  or  three  somer¬ 
saults  and  finally  brought  up  against  another  scrub 
oak  and  regained  his  feet.  I  had  taken  hold  of  the 
bridle  rein  to  prevent  his  jerking  the  little  beast 
and  called  him  to  help  steady  the  load  to  the  top 
of  the  hill.  He  clambered  up  and  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work  with  a  vim,  and  the  little  episode 
of  a  few  minutes  before  was  soon  banished  from  his 
mind  in  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  anticipation  of  a  supper  of  our  first  venison. 

As  we  were  passing  through  a  prairie  dog  town 
I  gave  the  rein  over  to  Thomas  and  took  a  shot  at 
one  of  the  little  dogs  that  sat  up  as  erect  and  mo¬ 
tionless  as  a  peg,  about  100  yards  distant.  The 
mouth  of  his  burrow  is  in  the  center  of  a  mound, 
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from  which  conspicuous  point  he  keeps  up  an  in¬ 
cessant  bark  whenever  anything  unusual  is  going 
on  in  town.  But  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  hit  him 
or  not,  for  as  the  gun  cracked  he  vanished  as  if  by 
magic;  not  a  track  was  left.  They  are  about  as  large 
as  a  muskrat  and  seem  to  have  permanent  towns 
and  colonies.  Rattlesnakes  and  small  owls  are  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  these  towns  and  are  supposed  to  feed 
upon  the  young  dogs. 

With  the  exception  of  our  pack  being  inclined 
to  slip  sidewise  a  little,  everything  went  smoothly 
until  descending  the  steep  pitch  back  of  our  camp, 
when  of  a  sudden  the  deer  chucked  forward  in  the 
saddle  and  for  a  moment  the  donkey  stood  on  its 
front  feet,  with  its  heels  in  the  air.  Thomas  cast 
one  wild  look  upward,  dropped  the  bridle  rein  and, 
as  he  afterward  said,  made  the  leap  of  his  life;  but 
the  donkey  partly  turned  around  on  his  front  feet 
and  regained  his  balance.  Then  we  took  the  deer 
off  his  back  and  slid  it  down  to  camp.  Eph.  Wicher, 
a  butcher  from  Sioux  City,  soon  had  it  dressed  and 
divided  among  the  different  messes.  I  think  Whit, 
beat  his  own  record  that  evening,  in  making 
dumplings. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  our  scouting 
party  returned.  They  had  been  as  far  north  as  the 
Fort  Randle  road  on  the  Keyapaha.  No  Indians  had 
been  seen,  but  their  fresh  sign  was  noticeable  on  all 
the  water  courses.  They  had  undoubtedly  drifted 
into  or  near  the  agencies  as  the  cold  weather  came 
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on.  This  news  was  very  encouraging  and  added 
very  perceptibly  to  the  good  cheer  of  the  party,  and 
especially  when  Uncle  Newt,  got  to  singing  his  fa¬ 
vorite  song,  which  consisted  of  but  one  verse,  but 
was  repeated  several  times,  always  commencing  as 
though  starting  a  new  verse  and  with  such  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  to  invariably  cause  a  ripple  of  merriment 
throughout  The  camp,  and  tonight  it  added  to  the 
cup  of  cheer  as  he  sang  while  busying  himself 
around  the  camp  : 

Down  in  a  coal  mine  underneath  the  ground, 
Where  a  ray  of  sunshine  never  can  be  found ; 
Digging  dusky  diamonds  all  the  season  round, 
Down  in  a  coal  mine  underneath  the  ground. 

We  spent  about  one  week  at  this  camp  giving 
our  stock  a  chance  to  rest  and  recuperate,  something 
they  were  much  in  need  of,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  leather  shoes  on  the  hoofs  of  some  of  the 
oxen  that  had  become  a  little  footsore.  The  weather 
was  fine,  but  it  was  cold  enough  at  night  to  make 
slush*  ice  run  on  the  river.  Three  of  us  waded  the 
river,  which  was  fully  waist  deep  at  the  deepest 
point,  and  did  a  little  exploring,  but  nothing  was 
seen  of  the  Indians,  save  their  deserted  summer 
camps,  some  of  which  had  been  but  recently  va¬ 
cated.  Here  I  had  the  good  luck  to  find  a  flock  of 
wild  turkeys,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  I  succeeded 
in  killing  two  fine  ones  with  but  little  difficulty 
and  with  a  couple  of  mallard  ducks  I  started  on  my 
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rather  unpleasant  trip  back  to  camp.  The  four 
fowls  made  a  pretty  good  pack,  weighing  at  least 
forty  pounds.  I  broke  through  a  couple  of  times  in 
shallow  water,  but  had  no  serious  difficulty  until 
close  to  shore  at  camp.  Here  the  water  was  very 
swift  and  so  deep  that  the  turkeys  dipped  into  the 
water,  and  only  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Uncle 
Newt.  I  think  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  drop 
my  load  or  go  down  stream  with  them.  But  he  ran 
to  the  bank  and  reached  out  a  short  pole,  which  I 
took  hold  of  and  reached  shore  all  right,  only  that 
I  was  wet  to  my  ears. 

Mr.  Aarons  became  sick  here,  and,  although  one 
of  the  most  rugged  looking  men  in  the  party,  he 
never  recovered.  He  was  greatly  missed  by  all. 
Though  a  perfect  stranger  to  all,  on  entering  our 
camp,  he  had  endeared  himself  to  us  by  his  cheer¬ 
ful,  uncomplaining  disposition,  that  seemed  to  allow 
no  despondent  shadow  to  cross  his  path,  and  al¬ 
though  his  lot  was  very  trying,  so  far  as  I  know 
he  never  uttered  one  complaint.  The  entire  party 
did  everything  in  its  power  to  anticipate  his  wishes 
and  to  assist  and  relieve  him  in  all  ways  possible. 
At  times  he  would  partially  recover  and  then  seem 
to  take  a  relapse,  and  finally,  after  a  long  march,  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  that  was  prepared  for  him 
in  one  of  the  wagons,  and  in  a  few  days  as  we  went 
into  camp  at  night,  it  was  found  he  had  expired  but 
a  short  time  before. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  broke  camp  and  pre- 
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pared  to  cross  the  river.  It  was  an  experience  that 
one  wants  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  Floating  ice  was 
going  down  the  swift  stream  quite  thickly.  As  I 
have  said,  at  this  point  it  was  nearly  a  half  mile  in 
width.  This  of  itself  would  have  been  of  but  little 
consequence,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
was  a  bed  of  treacherous  quicksand,  and  in  this 
rapid  current  the  entire  outfit  was  liable  to  be 
swamped  and  drowned.  But  here  the  experience 
and  good  judgment  of  John  Gordon  in  handling  a 
train  of  oxen  over  a  bed  of  quicksand  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  expert  freighters 
of  the  world  was  displayed. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  the  fifteen  yoke 
of  oxen  were  hitched  to  the  wagon  belonging  to  my 
mess.  Our  teams  were  put  on  the  lead,  one  of 
them  being  a  yoke  of  four-year-old  stags  that  were 
considered  the  surest  footed  and  most  nimble  trav¬ 
elers  in  the  entire  string.  They  were  put  in  the 
lead  and  to  their  yoke  was  attached  a  long,  heavy 
rope  and  eight  strong,  nimble  fellows  took  hold  of 
it  and  waded  out  into  the  stream  and  kept  a  direct 
course.  Besides  the  drivers  others  were  on  either 
side  of  the  string  to  keep  them  in  line  and  to  be  of 
immediate  assistance  in  case  of  need.  There  could  be 
no  halt,  those  at  the  lead  rope  kept  a  steady  pull. 
Several  times  an  ox  or  a  yoke  would  go  down  as  if 
they  had  broken  through  ice,  but  the  pull  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  immediately  come  up  and  go  ahead.  If 
they  once  stopped  all  would  go  down  and  be 
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swamped  and  drowned.  Even  men  would  break 
through  at  times,  but  a  quick  step  would  put  you 
on  solid  footing  again.  Thus  our  first  wagon  was 
landed  on  the  forbidden  ground  without  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  the  entire  string  of  oxen  were  taken  back 
over  the  same  route,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  we 
could  follow  the  same  track  very  closely,  as  we  had 
planted  stakes  along  on  either  side  of  our  line  of 
travel  as  we  came  over.  The  object  of  following  this 
same  track  was  that  traveling  soon  settled  this  sand 
in  water  so  that  it  became  as  solid  as  rock  for  the 
time  being.  Consequently  the  next  trip  we  took 
two  wagons  over  all  right  and  then  the  next  remain¬ 
ing  three.  Each  trip  we  regaled  ourselves  with  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  as  a  kind  of  offset  to  the  chunks 
of  ice  that  battered  our  legs. 

Everything  being  safely  over  we  pulled  out  on 
a  grassy  spot  and  went  into  camp.  Here  a  camp 
guard  was  established,  having  had  occasion  for  only 
herdsmen  before.  We  were  on  the  road  early  the 
next  morning  and  the  entire  forenoon  was  occupied 
in  reaching  the  high  ground  north  of  the  river.  At 
night  our  good  luck  led  us  to  a  pool  of  good  water 
on  this  high  and  usually  very  dry  ground.  We  gave 
this  the  name  of  Muskrat  Spring,  as  the  pool  was 
fed  by  a  spring  and  seemed  to  be  quite  a  resort  for 
muskrats. 

The  next  day  brought  us  to  a  stream  that  we 
called  Ash  Creek,  on  account  of  the  small  ash  tim¬ 
ber  scattered  along  its  course.  There  was  no  run- 
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ning  water,  just  pools  along  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
An  object  in  one  of  the  trees  near  the  camp  at¬ 
tracted  our  attention  and  on  examination  found  it 
was  the  corpse  of  a  child  probably  two  years  old, 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  fastened  to  a  board  with  a 
piece  of  rawhide.  It  was  fastened  to  a  tree  so  that 
it  could  not  be  removed  by  the  wind.  Some  Indians 
bury  their  dead  upon  a  scaffold  five  or  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  Beneath  one  of  these  scaffolds  from 
which  the  skeleton  had  fallen  I  could  have  gathered 
more  than  a  quart  of  beads. 

The  next  day  we  camped  within  two  miles  of 
the  military  road  running  from  Fort  Randall  on  the 
Missouri  River  to  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail 
Agencies  and  on  to  Fort  Laramie  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  posts  west.  We  would  like  to  have  avoided 
crossing  or  going  near  the  road,  but  it  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  we  concluded  to  cross  it  in  the  early 
morning;  so  after  driving  as  near  as  we  thought 
advisable  we  went  into  camp,  where  our  camp  fires 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  road,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  we  could  see  to  travel  we  were  on 
our  way. 

The  ground  was  so  dry  and  hard  that  our  loads 
made  but  slight  impression  and  these  we  obliter¬ 
ated  as  much  as  possible  with  a  brush  that  we 
brought  along  for  that  purpose.  Here  the  road  was 
a  half  mile  or  more  from  the  Keyapaha  and  running 
parallel  to  it.  Our  course  was  immediately  across 
this  valley  and  in  behind  the  hills  and  knolls  on  the 
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opposite  side.  We  watered  our  stock  from  the  pools 
at  the  creek  and  filled  our  water  casks  and  as  soon 
as  possible  reached  the  shelter  of  the  breaks  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley.  It  was  about  2  o’clock 
when  we  went  into  camp  in  a  little  valley  behind 
the  hills  and  out  of  sight  of  the  road.  I  came  on 
guard  at  this  time  and  from  a  slight  elevation  from 
which  I  could  view  the  surrounding  country  I 
could  plainly  see  a  government  ambulance  and  cav¬ 
alry  escort  pass  along  the  road  going  west  or 
toward  the  agencies. 

They  did  not  see  our  trail,  or  at  least  gave  it  no 
attention  as  we  could  see.  At  the  time  this  com¬ 
pany  crossed  our  trail  I  believe  was  the  most  trying 
moment  of  my  life.  To  be  turned  back  from  this 
point  meant  so  much  to  us  and  it  seemed  incredible 
to  think  that  this  company  would  pass  unnoticed 
the  trail  where  six  loaded  wagons  had  just  crossed 
their  road,  and  the  terrible  suspense  from  the  time 
the  advance  guard  crept  up  to  the  line  of  our  cross¬ 
ing  until  the  rear  guard  had  passed  it  by  was  a 
load  of  anxiety  that  I  would  prefer  to  have  admin¬ 
istered  in  periods  of  years  instead  of  moments.  Had 
they  passed  a  half  hour  sooner  they  could  not  have 
missed  seeing  our  covered  wagons,  but  we  felt  that 
we  were  safe  now,  so  far  as  Uncle  Sam  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  while  we  were  without  doubt  beyond  all 
probabilities  of  the  government  ever  interfering  in 
our  progress,  we  were  also  beyond  the  possibility 
of  its  protecting  arm.  No  one  was  responsible  in 
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the  least  in  any  way  for  the  step  we  had  taken,  and 
we  could  look  to  no  one  for  aid  or  relief;  and  while 
we  felt  a  sense  of  relief  and  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  we  had  eluded  detection,  we  also  felt  that  at 
that  moment  we  had  crossed  the  Rubicon. 

A  couple  of  inches  of  snow  fell  that  night  and 
made  traveling  quite  disagreeable  for  a  time.  We 
had  now  entered  a  country  that  was  quite  rough  and 
made  traveling  more  tedious.  Considerable  small 
timber  was  found  along  the  dry  water  courses.  The 
soil  generally  is  of  a  light  clay  substance  and  with  a 
proper  amount  of  moisture  ought  to  produce  good 
crops.  We  also  passed  through  some  fine  valleys 
that  seemed  well  adapted  to  farming,  lacking  only 
running  water.  There  was  a  variety  of  stiff  bunch 
grass  that  made  excellent  grazing,  as  it  stood  up  in 
spite  of  the  snow. 

One  evening  we  pulled  into  quite  a  body  of  tim¬ 
ber,  consisting  mostly  of  cottonwood  and  burr  oak. 
On  entering  the  timber  we  killed  a  couple  of  porcu¬ 
pines  and  they  were  as  fat  as  pigs.  Being  aware 
of  my  penchant  for  potpie  and  having  a  decided 
relish  for  it  himself,  Whit,  remarked  that  he  thought 
a  fat  young  porcupine,  such  as  one  of  these,  nicely 
dressed,  was  just  a  little  better  than  any  ’possum, 
especially  for  making  dumplings,  and  if  I  would 
dress  one  nicely  he  thought  it  possible  that  he 
might  produce  a  stew  that  would  score  a  few  points 
at  least  ahead  of  our  venison  dumplings  on  the  Nio¬ 
brara.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  further  neces- 
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sary  to  be  said,  and  I  soon  had  the  hide  off  one  of 
them,  the  carcass  neatly  dressed  and  a  goodly  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  in  the  camp  kettle  to  boil.  The  skin  was 
rolled  up  with  the  quills  out  and  placed  beside  the 
tent,  where  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  ball  of 
needles.  Some  of  the  other  messes  followed  our 
example  and  the  chill  air  of  camp  was  soon  redolent 
with  the  savory  fumes  of  porcupine  stews.  Supper 
was  soon  ready  and  the  dumplings,  to  use  a  com¬ 
mon  expression,  were  simply  “out  of  sight and  if 
this  expression  is  a  little  ambiguous  in  its  meaning, 
I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  from  the  manner 
of  their  disappearance  they  stood  a  fair  show  of 
becoming  so  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

We  had  scarcely  begun  our  supper  when  the 
hound  Dan,  followed  by  his  mate,  came  walking 
directly  toward  us  with  his  head  erect  and  an  air 
of  business  about  him  that  plainly  denoted  a  schem¬ 
ing,  calculating  mind  and  a  fixed  purpose.  In  my 
previous  introduction  of  these  animals  I  think  I 
only  mentioned  their  running  qualities,  but  they 
were  experts  in  other  ways,  and  one  of  these  ac¬ 
complishments  was  stealing.  In  this  they  showed 
method,  strategy  and  reason.  This  was  especially 
true  of  Dan,  who  was  invariably  in  the  lead  and 
generously  divided  the  good  things  he  secured  in 
his  trips  through  camp  with  his  mate,  while  he  in¬ 
variably  took  the  kicks  and  cuffs  incidental  to  such 
trips.  He  was  bold,  daring  and  intrepid.  Together 
they  would  make  the  rounds  of  the  camp  and  were 
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always  given  any  scraps  left  after  meals,  and  if  by 
chance  anything  else  showed  up  that  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  palatable,  they  would  take  that 
also.  Dan  would  never  attempt  to  take  anything 
when  your  eye  was  on  him,  but  the  moment  your 
attention  was  turned  from  him  he  would  at  least 
attempt  to  take  the  meat  out  of  your  plate,  and  his 
movements  were  so  quick  that  he  generally  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

On  this  occasion  I  sat  facing  Dan  as  he  came 
up  and  he  looked  me  resolutely  in  the  eye,  as  he 
always  did  when  on  one  of  his  foraging  expeditions, 
never  giving  a  glance  toward  the  object  he  fully  in¬ 
tended  to  take.  We  knew  Dan  came  to  carry  off 
that  meat  supposed  to  be  wrapped  up  in  that  por¬ 
cupine  hide  lying  by  the  tent,  and  as  it  was  placed 
there  as  an  object  lesson  for  him,  we  pretended  not 
to  see  him  and  turned  our  eyes  in  another  direction. 
This  was  Dan's  opportunity,  and  the  next  moment 
a  leap  and  a  howl  were  simultaneously  heard.  He 
had  run  his  nose  up  against  this  bristling  ball  of 
needles  and  several  had  stuck  to  it,  and  he  lost  but 
little  time  in  getting  back  to  his  master's  tent  to 
have  them  extracted.  Dan  was  not  a  favorite  among 
the  party  on  account  of  his  thieving  proclivities,  but 
his  intelligence  commanded  general  admiration. 

As  we  came  in  view  of  what  proved  to  be  the 
south  fork  of  White  River,  a  little  misunderstand¬ 
ing  occurred  in  the  party  that  came  near  having  a 
tragical  ending.  The  train  had  halted  on  an  ele- 
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vated  piece  of  land  that  overlooked  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  bluffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  could  be  seen  quite  plainly,  and  seemed  to 
be  about  five  or  six  miles  distant. 

Charley  Cordeiro,  with  a  few  others,  were  view¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  country  with  glasses  to  see  if 
any  signs  of  Indians  could  be  discovered,  when 
John  Gordon  rode  up  the  hill  and  called  out:  “Picks 
and  shovels,  boys!”  and  returned  down  the  hill.  We 
had  occasion  to  use  the  pick  and  shovel  quite  often 
along  here  in  filling  small  ditches,  that  our  line  of 
travel  might  be  as  straight  as  possible,  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  But  Cordeiro  continued  to  view  the 
surrounding  country,  when  Gordon  rode  up  again 

and  called  out :  “D - n  it,  Charley,  why  don't  you 

help  in  this  work?”  At  this  Cordeiro  whirled 

around  and  said :  “Don't  you  d - n  me.”  Gordon 

had  returned  down  the  hill  again  and  Cordeiro  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  As  he  passed  near  by  where  Harry 
Cooper  and  I  were  standing  we  noticed  the  peculiar 
glassy  gleam  of  his  large,  black  eyes,  and  Harry 
remarked :  “There's  going  to  be  trouble  here.” 

Cordeiro  carried  a  50  caliber  needle  gun  in  a 
sling  on  his  back  and  in  his  belt  a  heavy  Colt's  re¬ 
volver.  Shortly  after  he  disappeared  over  the  hill 
three  shots  were  fired,  two  of  which  passed  over 
our  heads.  We  ran  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  it 
was  all  over  and  no  one  hurt.  Taken  altogether  it 
was  quite  remarkable  that  it  had  terminated  as  it 
had.  Gordon  was  incensed  at  Cordeiro’s  seeming 
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indifference  at  times  when  work  of  this  kind  was  to 
be  done,  for  he  seldom  jumped  out  and  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  as  most  of  us  did.  When 
Cordeiro  came  down  the  hill  Gordon  stepped 
toward  him  with  one  hand  raised  and  said:  “Now, 
Charley,  let’s  have  an  understanding;”  to  which 
Cordeiro  replied,  as  he  swung  his  rifle  around  and 
brought  it  to  bear  upon  Gordon,  “All  right!”  As 
he  did  this  Bishop,  standing  at  one  side,  called  out 
as  he  also  raised  his  revolver,  “Don’t  shoot, 
Charley!”  This  undoubtedly  saved  Gordon’s  life, 
for  Cordeiro  fired,  but  the  glance  around  at  Bishop 
had  moved  his  gun  from  in  line  with  Gordon’s  body 
and  the  shot  missed  him. 

At  this  Gordon  pulled  his  revolver  and  fired  the 
two  shots  that  passed  over  our  heads,  neither  one 
taking  effect.  As  soon  as  Cordeiro  had  fired  the 
shot  from  his  rifle  he  dropped  it  and  grabbed  his 
revolver,  but  the  scabbard  was  buttoned  and  to  give 
him  time  to  unfasten  it  he  ran  backwards.  When  in 
this  act  Bishop  ran  up  to  him  and  put  his  revolver 
against  Cordeiro’s  head  and  snapped  it  twice,  but  it 
failed  to  go  off.  Finally  Charley  caught  his  foot 
and  fell.  Gordon  had  drawn  his  sheath  knife  and 
with  his  hand  raised  rushed  up  to  plunge  it  into 
Cordeiro.  At  this  critical  point  Cordeiro  called  on 
Lyman  Lamb  to  save  him — and  Lamb,  a  tall,  High¬ 
land  Scotchman,  caught  Gordon’s  arm  as  he  poised 
the  long  blade  in  the  air  and  bade  him  desist.  It 
was  all  over  in  a  minute.  Cordeiro  got  up  seem- 
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ingly  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  though  it  had  all 
been  in  fun.  Turning  to  Bishop,  he  said  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  affable  tone :  “Mr.  Bishop,  I  will  excuse  you, 
for  you  were  excited.”  Cordeiro  claimed  that  Gor¬ 
don  had  one  hand  on  his  revolver  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  him  and  said:  “Now,  Charley,  let’s  have 
an  understanding,”  and  he  supposed  Gordon  meant 
to  settle  it  in  that  way.  Gordon  claims  he  did  not 
have  his  hand  on  his  revolver,  while  eye-witnesses 
differ  as  to  Gordon’s  attitude. 

Bishop  was  acquainted  with  Cordeiro  at  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kansas,  and  said  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  his  revolver  out  he  would  have  used  it  as 
long  as  it  contained  a  load.  From  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  man,  acquired  through  an  association  of 
more  than  six  months  with  him,  I  am  sure  he  had 
read  the  man  correctly.  When  we  reached  a  suit¬ 
able  place  shortly  after  this,  we  went  into  camp  for 
the  night. 

Here  a  conference  was  held,  demanding  explana¬ 
tions  as  to  the  real  cause  of  this  unfortunate  alter¬ 
cation.  Some  proposed  sending  Cordeiro  back ; 
others  that  it  would  be  better  to  hang  him;  while 
others  were  for  letting  this  drop  and  making  a  law 
to  hang  the  first  man  that  would  hereafter  use  or 
attempt  to  use  any  dangerous  weapon  against  an¬ 
other  of  our  party.  When  Cordeiro  was  called  upon 
in  his  own  defense  to  offer  any  remarks  that  he 
might  give  in  explanation  of  his  remarkable  con¬ 
duct  he  seemed  cool,  collected  and  quite  indifferent. 
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He  stated  how  he  had  understood  Mr.  Gordon ;  that 
he  was  extremely  sorry  that  it  had  so  happened, 
and  if  we  would  drop  the  unfortunate  affair  and 
dismiss  it  from  our  minds  as  though  it  had  never 
been,  he  would  never  allow  his  temper  to  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment  again.  And  we  took  him  at 
his  word. 

But  then  and  there  we  passed  a  law  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  to  hang  for  using,  or  attempting  to  use, 
deadly  weapons  on  any  of  our  party,  and  we  never 
had  occasion  to  regret  that  we  acted  as  we  did.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  first  law  passed  in  this  terri¬ 
tory — and  the  form  of  its  enactment  was  pure  dem¬ 
ocracy. 

The  next  day  we  camped  on  the  bank  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  White  River.  It  is  a  clear,  rapid 
stream  at  this  point  and  about  two  rods  wide.  The 
surrounding  country  is  very  rough,  the  soil  is  a 
light  clay  and  is  generally  covered  with  a  short 
bunch  and  buffalo  grass.  Here  I  got  a  shot  at  a 
large  black-tailed  buck,  but  he  was  on  the  run  and 
I  missed  him.  It  was  the  first  of  this  species  I  had 
ever  seen  and  he  looked  as  large  as  a  mule. 

It  was  at  this  camp  we  had  our  first  Indian 
scare.  I  was  one  of  the  guards  that  stood  until 
midnight.  The  night  was  very  dark,  being  cloudy 
and  having  no  moon.  Shortly  before  being  relieved 
we  noticed  a  dim  light  up  in  the  breaks  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river.  It  was  so  dim  that  it  could 
not  be  seen  all  of  the  time.  It  seemed  to  flicker  up 
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for  a  moment  and  then  go  down,  until  the  breeze 
would  brighten  it  up  again.  My  partner  and  I  saw 
it  the  same,  and  we  pointed  it  out  to  the  relief 
guard.  It  appeared  the  same  to  them  as  to  us,  and 
we  fully  expected  to  see  an  Indian  camp  there  in 
the  morning,  if  not  to  receive  an  attack.  But  day¬ 
light  did  not  bring  the  attack,  neither  could  we  see 
any  sign  of  camp.  It  was  one  of  the  many  unac¬ 
countable  things  we  were  to  meet. 

Between  this  and  the  main  White  River  is  a 
rough,  broken  country,  with  but  little  timber.  We 
were  four  days  in  crossing  this  divide. 

There  is  considerable  gravel  in  the  soil  here,  and 
with  the  light  snow,  made  travel  slow  and  difficult, 
and  cut  the  oxen’s  feet  more  than  they  had  previ¬ 
ously  worn  on  the  entire  trip.  On  the  third  day 
while  out  hunting,  on  the  left  of  the  train,  I 
wounded  a  deer.  It  ran  down  a  gully,  probably  a 
mile  from,  and  nearly  parallel  to,  the  course  of  the 
train.  I  immediately  gave  chase,  and  was  soon 
scrambling  over  rock,  and  sliding  down  steep  and 
slippery  banks.  I  soon  lost  sight  of  the  deer,  but  as 
its  course  had  been  down  the  gulch  I  continued  to 
follow  it  for  possibly  a  mile,  when,  after  an  un¬ 
usually  steep  and  perilous  slide,  I  landed  at  the 
base  of  a  precipice,  or  jutting  rock,  where  the  valley 
widened  out  below  and  became  less  abrupt. 

I  had  no  sooner  landed  than  I  discovered  that 
I  was  surrounded  by  Indians.  I  had  literally 
dropped  into  their  camp.  There  were  four  men  and 
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one  squaw.  I  was  soon  bound,  hand  and  foot,  and 
placed  against  the  wall,  where  the  group  surveyed 
me  with  intense  surprise  and  curiosity,  “if  one  might 
judge  by  their  impassive  and  inexpressive  features.” 
My  advent  among  them  was  no  less  serious  than 
comical,  and  as  they  stared  at  me  with  unrestrained 
surprise,  I  was  forced  to  smile,  whereupon  one  of 
them  addressed  me  in  his  deep,  gutteral  tone,  but  I 
was  unable  to  divine  his  question,  although  I  sup¬ 
posed  he  was  anxious  to  know  where  I  had  come 
from,  and  why. 

Evidently  this  was  only  a  temporary  camp,  and 
they  had  just  finished  their  noon  lunch.  They  were 
as  much  excited  as  I  was  surprised  over  our  un¬ 
expected  meeting.  The  thongs  soon  began  to  cause 
my  wrists  to  swell  and  pain  me,  and  in  my  effort  to 
tell  them  so,  I  found  that  I  was  understood  by  the 
young  squaw,  who  seemed  to  speak  with  authority, 
for  one  of  the  men  came  and  loosed  the  tie  a  little. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  consultation  and  when  it 
seemed  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  moving,  a 
couple  of  elk,  “probably  started  by  our  wagon 
train,”  came  bounding  over  the  ridge,  crossed  the 
valley  a  short  distance  below  us,  and  disappeared 
in  the  brakes  to  the  west.  At  this,  three  of  the  men 
grabbed  their  guns,  and  with  some  hurried  instruc¬ 
tions  started  in  pursuit  of  them.  They  had  scarcely 
gotten  out  of  sight  when  the  squaw  sent  the  re¬ 
maining  Indian  down  the  gulch  to  get  the  ponies. 
She  watched  him  until  he  disappeared  behind  a 
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knoll,  then  like  a  flash  she  turned  to  me,  and,  in 
very  good  English,  said:  “Oh,  you  must  run,  run.” 
While  unbinding  me  she  explained  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  chief,  that  she  had  learned  to  talk  and 
read  at  the  agency  school,  and  that  I  must  bind 
her  with  the  thongs  that  I  was  bound  with,  and 
that  she  would  explain  my  disappearance  by  claim¬ 
ing  that  I  had  gotten  loose  and  bound  her.  She 
promised  to  tell  them  that  I  had  gone  back  south, 
and  that  I  belonged  to  a  surveying  party  running 
the  north  line  of  Nebraska.  It  was  only  the  work 
of  a  couple  of  minutes  and  I  was  free  and  ready  to 
start.  I  thanked  her  with  a  sincerity  that  was  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  pressed  her  shapely,  tethered  hand 
and  bid  her  good-bye,  and  came  as  near  flying  as 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  do. 

The  snow  had  disappeared  and  I  kept  to  the 
rocks  as  much  as  possible  until  I  reached  the  train. 
On  arriving  there  I  found  great  anxiety  among  the 
party  generally,  for  they  had  crossed  the  Indian 
tracks  earlier  in  the  day,  all  going  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  west,  or  up  the  river.  Nor  was  the  recital 
of  my  adventure  calculated  to  relieve  their  appre¬ 
hension.  So  far  as  we  could  tell,  the  train  had  not 
been  discovered  by  them  as  yet,  but  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  that  we  could  escape  detection, 
for  these  Indians  were  hunters  flanking  their  train 
as  I  had  mine,  and  we  had  crossed  the  tracks  of 
twenty  or  more  of  these  scouts. 

The  White  River  was  one  of  the  places  that  we 
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expected  to  encounter  Indians,  if  at  all,  on  the  trip, 
and  the  other  main  point  was  the  Cheyenne.  In 
moving  or  traveling,  generally  the  Indians  follow 
the  course  of  some  stream,  where  wood  and  water 
are  easy  to  get.  Naturally  the  course  of  the  White 
River  would  be  a  main  thoroughfare  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  back  to  the  agencies,  and  the  Black 
Hills  country,  and  we  fully  expected  to  meet  them 
at  one  of  these  points.  But  in  canvassing  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  at  our  camp  fires  Cordeiro  claimed  they 
would  all  be  in  winter  quarters,  in  some  other  lo¬ 
cality  at  this  time  of  year,  and  in  his  assuring  man¬ 
ner  said  he  would  eat  all  the  Indians  we  found  at 
either  of  these  places.  It  now  looked  as  though  we 
were  quite  sure  to  encounter  some  at  the  White 
River,  and  I  hastened  to  remind  Charley  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  contract,  and  as  it  had  not  been  specified  in 
the  agreement  as  to  how  they  were  to  be  served, 
I  insisted  on  his  taking  them  raw,  and  on  foot,  and 
as  quickly  as  possible.  But  he  demurred,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  stipulation  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to 
take  them.  He  was  willing  and  anxious  to  fulfill 
the  contract,  reserving  the  right  to  choose  the  mode 
of  preparation,  and  that  he  would  insist  on  their  be¬ 
ing  roasted  and  well  done. 

This  evening  we  camped  about  two  miles  from 
the  river,  on  a  high,  dry,  barren  tableland,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  valley  of  the  White  River.  Our  oxen  could 
go  no  farther.  Their  feet  were  so  badly  worn  in  the 
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last  few  days'  travel  that  it  was  really  distressing 
to  see  some  of  them  actually  trying  to  walk,  with¬ 
out  putting  their  feet  to  the  ground.  We  intended 
to  have  reached  the  river,  where  we  would  at  least 
have  had  good  feed  and  shelter  and  an  abundance 
of  wood  and  water.  But  we  had  gone  as  far  as  the 
poor  beasts  could  walk,  and  were  compelled  to  pitch 
camp  on  a  spot  destitute  of  wood,  water,  feed  or 
shelter,  on  a  high,  bald  piece  of  ground  sloping  to 
the  north,  with  every  indication  of  a  terrible  storm, 
the  heavy  clouds  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
blue  black,  looked  as  if  a  hundred  blizzards  had 
met  in  their  mad  frolic,  and  were  preparing  to 
swoop  down  upon  us,  while  below  us,  ensconced  in 
their  cozy  tents,  nestling  in  the  shelter  of  the  wood 
by  the  river,  were  possibly  a  thousand  painted 
devils,  dancing  to  the  music  of  their  tomtoms,  and 
gleefully  waiting  to  receive  us,  like  the  tiger  would 
receive  a  lamb.  But,  laying  all  jokes  aside,  and 
coming  down  to  serious,  sober  facts,  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  without  fear  of  being  accused  of  exag¬ 
geration,  or  of  being  pessimistic,  that  we  had  all 
met  under  brighter,  happier  and  more  cheerful  con¬ 
ditions  and  surroundings,  in  times  gone  by,  and  the 
serious  look  upon  the  smoke-begrimed  and  weather¬ 
beaten  faces  of  some  of  the  party  was  a  sure  in¬ 
dication  that  their  minds  were  wandering  back  to 
fairer  climes  and  sunnier  spots.  In  fact,  they  had 
sat  down  on  the  wagon  tongue,  or  ox  yoke,  and 
were  having  a  genuine,  old  fashioned  attack  of  the 
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blues,  one  of  the  very  worst  things  one  could  pos¬ 
sibly  indulge  in,  at  a  time  like  this,  and  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury  at  any  time. 

As  I  have  said,  there  was  no  water  or  feed  near 
the  camp.  But  my  mess  had  carried  quite  a  log  of 
dry  cedar  from  the  Niobrara  River,  swung  under 
our  wagon.  It  was  intended  for  just  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  as  this,  so  we  took  it  down  and  started  a  fire. 
After  pitching  our  tent  Harry  and  I  took  buckets 
and  went  to  a  ravine  nearly  half  a  mile  distant, 
where  we  found  a  drift  of  snow  that  was  almost  like 
ice.  From  this  we  melted  enough  to  give  each  of 
our  four  oxen,  a  full  bucket  of  water.  This  encour¬ 
aged  others,  and  we  kept  at  it  until  all  the  oxen 
had  had  water.  In  the  meantime  Johnny,  with  a 
couple  of  others,  had  found  a  ravine  some  distance 
from  camp,  containing  pretty  good  feed,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  buffalo  chips  that  we  could  secure, 
our  wood,  economically  used,  answered  all  neces¬ 
sary  purposes.  So  one  shadow  after  another  was 
dissipated,  the  threatened  blizzard  failed  to  mate¬ 
rialize,  it  had  passed  along  with  all  its  fury  and 
left  the  kindly  blinking  stars,  smiling  in  its  place. 

Soon  after  supper  those  not  on  guard  duty  were 
in  bed  and  asleep.  In  the  morning  we  pulled  for 
the  river.  It  was  a  distressing  spectacle  to  see  the 
sore-footed  oxen  limping  off,  but  it  was  down  hill, 
and  they  had  but  little  to  do  but  walk.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  bank  we  found  a  large  Indian  trail.  This  we 
followed  to  the  bottom  land,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
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river  we  went  into  camp.  No  Indians  were  to  be 
seen,  but  the  large  camp  but  recently  occupied  by 
them  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us.  Fire  was 
still  to  be  found  in  the  ashes.  Judging  from  the 
size  of  the  trail  and  camp,  the  old  frontiersman  of 
the  party  estimated  their  number  to  have  been 
three  or  four  hundred.  They  were  on  the  move  up 
the  river,  and  without  waiting  to  receive  our  bene¬ 
diction  and  God  speed,  had  ruthlessly  moved  on 
and  left  us  alone.  But  it  was  very  kind  of  them  to 
have  left  us  alone  in  this  manner,  and  we  appreci¬ 
ated  it  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

Another  shadow  had  flitted  by,  and  as  we  had 
wood,  water  and  feed  in  abundance  and  a  fair  shel¬ 
ter  we  proceeded  to  fix  our  camp  as  comfortably  as 
possible.  We  were  going  to  stay  here  for  a  few 
days,  and  it  seemed  like  getting  home.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  stopping  in  one  sheltered  spot  for  a  few  days 
was  cheering,  for  the  most  of  the  party  felt  the  need 
of  rest,  as  did  the  oxen. 

A  little  cottonwood  timber  fringed  the  margin 
of  the  river,  while  rich,  yellow  grass  covered  the 
ground.  The  river  was  frozen  over  solid,  save  here 
and  there,  a  small  spot  where  the  rapid  current 
whirled.  Here  small  holes  seemed  to  keep  open 
during  the  coldest  weather.  I  took  a  pail  and  cup 
and  went  for  water.  I  could  dip  it  up  from  these 
whirlpools.  It  was  nearly  as  white  as  milk  and 
had  a  rich  taste  like  milk.  To  let  it  stand  in  a  pail 
over  night  does  not  clear  it  in  the  least,  and  the 
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sediment  that  would  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pail  would  be  scarcely  perceptible.  It  would  simply 
be  a  bonanza  for  a  dairyman  near  some  city.  We 
remained  three  days  in  this  camp.  Shoes  were  put 
on  most  of  the  oxen,  and  they  rested  and  recupre- 
ated  wonderfully  in  that  time. 

On  the  morning  of  our  second  day  here  I  be¬ 
came  restless  and  concluded  to  do  a  little  hunting 
and  scouting  ahead.  My  course  was  northwest,  or 
up  the  river.  Keeping  to  the  north  side  of  the 
bottom,  and  sometimes  taking  to  the  high  rolling 
land  to  the  north,  about  noon  I  came  to  what  I 
afterward  learned  was  the  real  Bad  Lands.  I  had 
discovered  no  game  until  here  I  saw  a  small  band 
of  antelope ;  some  were  quietly  grazing,  “while  on 
guard,”  while  others  were  lying  down.  I  surveyed 
the  intervening  ground  and  selected  the  best  course 
to  pursue  in  reaching  them,  without  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  seen  or  winded,  for  they  are  very  keen  of  scent 
and  will  run  from  this  quite  as  readily  as  from  sight 
of  an  enemy.  Thus,  when  hid  by  a  raise  of  ground 
or  rock,  I  ran ;  while  at  other  times  stooping  or 
crawling  flat  on  the  ground,  as  occasion  required. 
After  a  half  hour  or  so  of  this  stimulating  work,  I 
reached  the  nearest  point  possible  without  being 
discovered  by  them.  I  had  crept  up  behind  a  big 
rock.  My  knees  and  hands  were  bleeding  from 
the  numerous  pricks  of  cactus  thorns.  I  raised  to 
one  knee  and  fired.  I  had  given  one  of  them  a  fatal 
shot  and  was  watching  his  death  struggle,  when  a 
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swish  sounded  over  my  head,  and  the  next  moment 
a  lariat  dropped  over  my  shoulders,  and  I  was 
jerked  to  the  ground  and  a  couple  of  stalwart  In¬ 
dians  stood  over  me.  My  arms  were  pinioned  to 
my  side  by  the  lariat,  so  that  I  was  helpless.  I  was 
taken  a  short  distance,  where  a  couple  of  ponies 
were  grazing  behind  a  knoll,  and  was  placed  upon 
the  back  of  one  of  them  and  my  feet  tied  together 
under  the  belly.  One  of  the  Indians  jumped  up 
behind  me,  while  the  antelope  was  taken  by  the 
other,  and  we  started  for  camp,  which  I  judged  to 
have  been  five  miles  farther  up  the  river  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wide  bottom. 

My  arrival  in  camp  created  great  excitement, 
and  I  surmised  I  was  being  jeered  for  having  fallen 
into  their  hands  the  second  time,  for  my  former 
captors  and  these  were  of  the  same  band.  I  was 
taken  to  a  large  tepee,  near  the  center  of  the  camp. 
It  belonged  to  the  chief.  As  near  as  I  could  judge 
the  camp  contained  nearly  300  men,  women  and 
children.  They  were  moving  to  winter  quarters. 
A  council  was  soon  called.  I  was  placed  in  the 
tent  and  given  a  robe  to  sit  on.  The  chief  was  a 
powerful  man  of  about  sixty,  while  his  son,  one  of 
my  captors,  was  about  twenty-five  and  an  athlete 
in  appearance.  About  a  dozen  seemed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

When  all  was  ready  the  chief  slightly  turned  his 
head  and  spoke  in  a  soft,  low  tone,  and  the  next 
moment  a  tall,  willowy  girl  came  forth  from  be- 
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hind  one  of  the  numerous  screens.  She  was  the 
chief’s  daughter,  the  same  that  had  befriended  me 
before,  and  as  she  advanced  I  could  see  that  her 
position  was  extremely  trying  and  embarrassing, 
for  she  was  being  tried  by  a  council  of  her  own  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  traitor,  and  many  accusing  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her.  I  felt  that  her  explanation  of  my  recent 
escape  had  not  been  accepted  with  confidence,  but 
she  conducted  herself  with  the  reserve  and  dignity 
of  a  queen  as  she  faced  her  accusers  and  awaited 
her  father’s  orders.  He  waved  his  hand  toward  me, 
spoke  very  low  and  seemingly  with  emotion.  She 
advanced  with  crimsoned  cheek,  while  her  coal 
black  eyes  gleamed  like  scintillating  diamonds  set 
in  a  plush  of  olive.  She  was  to  act  as  interpreter, 
and  was  the  only  one  in  the  band  that  understood 
English,  save  the  young  chief,  whose  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  was  relied  upon  to  see  that  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  made.  I  raised  to  my  feet  as  she  advanced 
and  stopped  near  me,  and  the  interview  began. 
Where  did  I  come  from?  Where  was  I  going? 
What  was  I  doing  here?  Was  I  alone?  These 
questions  were  put  in  every  conceivable  way  to 
trap  me  into  making  a  confession  that  would  vitiate 
my  former  statement.  That  I  belonged  to  a  party 
of  surveyors  south,  and  was  alone,  which  statement 
I  was  confident  had  been  made  to  them  by  this 
girl.  But  why  had  I  not  returned  to  my  own  peo¬ 
ple?  And  in  order  to  shield  my  companions,  I  was 
forced  to  the  expedient  of  lying.  “I  had  lost  my 
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way.”  Finally  the  question  was  asked  in  a  very 
patronizing  tone,  “How  did  you  escape  before?” 
And  now  had  come  the  trial  of  this  girl.  All  craned 
their  necks  as  if  in  fear  of  missing  a  single  word. 
The  young  chief  seemed  to  scan  the  blanched  face 
of  his  sister  with  an  expression  in  which  love,  ad¬ 
miration  and  pity  seemed  in  hopeless  conflict  with 
duty,  while  the  aged  chief  transfixed  me  with  burn¬ 
ing  eyes,  wherein  all  of  the  conflicting  elements  of 
hope  and  fear  were  centered.  I  gave  as  plausible 
an  answer  to  this  question  as  possible,  even  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  an  expert  at  the  business  and  hinting  at 
supernatural  aid.  I  also  explained  why  and  how  I 
had  bound  this  girl.  A  question  was  put  to  the  man 
that  had  loosed  the  cords  on  my  wrists,  and  he 
made  a  passionate  reply,  maintaining  that  I  was 
left  securely  tied.  Finally,  I  was  given  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  confessing,  that  this  girl  -had  liberated  me, 
and  being  allowed  to  go  free,  or  of  being  burned  at 
the  stake,  in  case  I  refused.  I  was  confident  this 
was  only  a  cunning  plot,  a  treacherous  will-o’- 
the-wisp,  and  only  meant  to  lure  and  deceive. 
Therefore  I  reiterated  my  former  statement,  which 
was  waved  aside  with  contempt,  and  I  was  taken 
out  and  bound  to  a  tree,  and  dry  sticks  were  piled 
around  me.  It  was  very  dark,  and  the  silence  that 
fell  upon  the  scene  at  this  time  was  weird  and  op¬ 
pressive.  The  interpreter  stood  at  my  side,  while 
the  wild,  dusky  throng  eagerly  crowded  round. 
Again  the  demand  came,  and  it  sounded  like  a  voice 
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I  was  taken  out  and  bound  to  a  tree. 


from  the  bottomless  pit.  “Tell  us  the  truth;  who 
let  you  go,  or  you  burn?  We  will  ask  you  no  more,” 
and  a  howl  of  approval  came  from  all  sides,  while 
this  brave  girl  whispered,  “Let  me  tell  them  it  was 
I,”  and  as  they  turned  their  heads  to  catch  the  final 
answer,  I  said:  “Tell  them  the  Great  Spirit  was 
displeased  with  what  they  had  done,  and  sent  my 
guardian  angel  to  release  me.”  As  she  delivered  this 
answer  a  brilliant  meteor  flashed  across  the  sky, 
and  for  a  moment  bathed  the  weird  scene  with  a 
flood  of  light.  A  murmur  of  fear  burst  from  the 
astonished  throng,  and  then  the  silence  of  death 
prevailed.  Again  I  said,  “Tell  them  that  was  the 
flashing  eye  of  the  Great  Spirit;  he  is  very  angry.” 
The  chief  returned  a  few  hoarse  words,  waved  his 
hand  and  walked  away  as  if  in  a  stupor,  while  the 
crowd  quickly  dispersed. 

I  was  released  and  led  to  a  large  tepee,  in  the 
center  of  which  a  small  fire  burned.  Several  In¬ 
dians  had  congregated,  and  were  talking  and  ges¬ 
ticulating  wildly.  I  was  given  something  to  eat, 
and  then  sat  by  the  smoldering  embers,  thinking  of 
the  criminal  folly  of  enduring  hardships  and  im¬ 
periling  our  lives  for  the  saking  of  securing  a  metal, 
gold,  that  we  may  coin  it  into  money,  a  medium  of 
exchange,  when  a  government  full  legal  tender 
paper  note  is  far  better,  in  all  legitimate  business, 
and  is  preferred  by  all,  save  Shylock;  for  this  he 
could  not  corner  and  thereby  coin  into  profits.  The 
very  manhood  and  womanhood,  yea,  the  very  child- 
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hood  of  the  race,  with  its  agonizing  chain  of  pov¬ 
erty,  sorrow,  suffering,  tears  and  despair,  as  is  be¬ 
ing  done  today.  Gold  is  a  treacherous  friend  and 
hides  when  you  most  need  it,  and  is  an  uncom¬ 
promising  enemy,  for  its  demand  for  tribute  never 
abates;  and,  as  the  smoldering  embers  dissolved 
into  ashes  and  mellowed  the  fading  light  a  soft, 
tender  feeling  stole  gently  over  me  and  the  thought 
of  home  and  loved  ones,  for  a  time,  lulled  me  into 
blissful  forgetfulness  of  my  unhappy  surroundings, 
and  the  veil  to  the  spirit  world  seemed  to  have  been 
swept  aside  and  I  could  hear  the  encouraging  words 
and  feel  the  loving  touch  of  sympathizing  friends 
that  I  felt  were  very  near  to  me.  But  I  was  forcibly 
brought  back  to  a  realization  of  my  condition  by  a 
slap  on  the  shoulder  and  a  harsh  voice.  A  rope 
was  tied  securely  around  my  waist,  while  the  other 
end  was  made  fast  to  a  powerful  Indian,  and  we 
laid  down  together  on  a  robe.  My  feet  were  free, 
but  my  hands  were  tied  at  the  wrists  and  were  in 
front  of  me.  I  had  no  way  of  judging  the  time  of 
night,  for  I  had  fallen  asleep,  for  a  time  at  least. 
The  fellow  at  my  side  was  drawing  long,  even 
breaths  and  the  fire  had  gone  out.  I  was  near  the 
wall  of  the  tepee,  which  I  could  reach  by  extending 
my  arms.  I  had  lain  but  a  short  time  thus,  trying 
to  release  my  hands,  when  I  heard  a  slight  noise 
outside.  Presently  I  felt  a  draft  of  air.  I  put  my 
hands  out  and  they  were  clasped  by  a  small,  soft 
hand.  The  cords  were  cut  and  a  knife  placed  in 
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my  hand.  I  severed  the  rope  around  my  waist  and 
silently  crept  out.  It  was  very  dark.  My  gun  and 
belt  were  put  into  my  hand  by  that  brave  girl  that 
had  released  me  before,  and  was  risking  her  life 
again.  How  could  I  repay  her  or  even  show  slight 
appreciation  for  this  self-sacrificing  act?  But  there 
was  no  time  for  such  reflections.  I  was  liable  to  be 
missed  at  any  moment,  and  she  would  be  lost,  as  I 
was  liable  to  be.  But  I  now  had  my  gun,  knife  and 
revolver,  and  would  kill  before  being  taken  again, 
although  taking  human  life  must  be  the  only  alter¬ 
native,  the  last  resort.  I  fervently  embraced  her, 
and  with  a  heartfelt,  “May  God  and  the  angels  pro¬ 
tect  you,”  I  quickly  vanished  in  the  dark.  I  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  a  great  commotion 
arose  in  the  camp.  I  had  been  missed.  Lights 
were  seen  throughout  the  camp  and  dusky  forms 
glided  here  and  there,  but  none  essayed  to  follow 
me.  Instead  of  going  direct  to  my  camp,  I  climbed 
the  long  slope  to  the  south  and  gained  a  rocky  emi¬ 
nence  overlooking  the  Indian  camp,  where  I  re¬ 
mained  until  about  9  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
when  the  Indians  moved  up  river. 

I  returned  to  my  camp,  some  fifteen  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  arriving  shortly  after  noon,  very  hungry  and 
possibly  a  little  wiser. 

According  to  the  best  geographies  of  the  time, 
the  land  on  the  north  side  of  this  river  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  “The  Bad  Lands,”  and  was  supposed  to 
be,  as  its  name  implies,  a  country  destitute  of  vege- 
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tation,  if  not  of  wood  and  water.  Consequently,  to 
avoid  as  little  travel  in  this  land  as  possible,  Gor¬ 
don  concluded  to  follow  the  river  bottom,  and  for 
the  next  two  days  we  made  but  little  headway,  the 
most  of  our  time  being  spent  in  cutting  down  the 
banks  and  making  crossings.  The  river  thoroughly 
occupies  the  first  bottom,  by  meandering  from  one 
bluff  or  bank  to  the  other.  In  these  two  days  we 
crossed  the  river  twenty-three  times,  and  advanced 
only  about  five  miles.  We  were  traveling  in  nearly 
the  right  direction,  but  could  not  hope  to  reach  our 
destination  in  a  lifetime  at  this  rate.  We  were  also 
liable  to  encounter  Indians  at  any  time  here. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  existed  in  the  party, 
occasioned  by  Gordon’s  seeming  wilfulness  in  un¬ 
necessarily  exposing  the  party  to  the  Indians  by 
persistently  following  this  course. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  pulled  back 
from  the  river,  some  of  us  taking  considerable  ice 
in  our  wagons.  At  night  we  went  into  camp  on 
the  high  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  real  Bad  Lands.  Here  we 
could  see  for  miles  up  the  river,  and  in  the  very 
heart  of  this  world  famed  spot,  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  The  stupendous  magnitude  of 
the  view  was  quite  appealing  to  the  senses.  It 
seemed  to  occupy  a  huge  basin  some  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  stretched  away  to  the  west 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  In  appearance  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  massive  ruins  of  some  prehistoric  city, 
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where  massive  and  magnificent  structures  have  de¬ 
fied  the  ravages  of  time  and  now  stand  as  mute 
representatives  of  long  ago.  Here  a  beautiful  ca¬ 
thedral,  with  its  majestic  spires  and  domes,  there 
some  huge  fortification,  with  its  ramparts  and  bat¬ 
tlements,  while  beyond  is  a  grand  castle,  with  its 
turrets  and  towers  standing  erect  like  true  sentinels 
on  guard  over  the  sleeping  dead.  Clinging  to  the 
sides  of  these  seeming  ruins,  vines  and  cedars  grew, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  time  and  the  elements  they  would 
protect  their  crumbling  sides  with  their  clinging 
forms,  and  cover  their  tottering,  decrepit  remains 
with  a  mantle  of  charity.  It  seemed  a  veritable 
“City  of  the  Dead.”  A  sense  of  loneliness  and  deso¬ 
lation  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  region,  and  as  I 
viewed  the  panorama  before  me,  and  listened  to  the 
coyotes  bark,  I  confess  my  musings  were  not  the 
most  cheering,  and  the  lines  of  some  traveler,  prob¬ 
ably  stranded  on  some  desert,  were  forcibly  brought 
to  mind,  the  title  of  which,  I  think,  was :  “Oh,  Bury 
Me  Not  on  the  Desert  Wild,”  and  I  could  not  sup¬ 
press  the  thought: 

Oh,  bury  me  not  in  the  bad  lands  wild, 

Where  the  bleak  winds  sigh  and  moan, 

Where  the  weary  eye  of  the  woodland  child 
Shed  tears  for  its  sheltered  home. 

For  no  trees  are  there,  no  shade  is  there, 

To  ward  off  the  sun’s  hot  rays. 

No  kindly  shelter  of  leaves  are  there, 

To  hide  from  the  moon’s  dull  gaze. 
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Oh,  bury  me  not  on  this  barren  plain, 

Where  the  coyotes’  dreary  bark 
Pierces  the  weary  pilgrim’s  tired  brain, 

Ere  the  daylight  fades  to  dark. 

For  wild  beasts  are  there,  and  skulls  are  there, 
White,  bleached  in  the  sun  and  rain; 

The  ghastly  skeleton  of  despair 
Stalks  abroad  upon  that  plain. 

Oh,  bury  me  not  on  this  barren  waste, 

Mid  bones  of  the  buried  past, 

Where  gruesome  skeletons  are  left  to  grace 
The  land  that  entombed  them  last; 

For  I  could  not  rest  in  that  home  above 
And  look  on  this  form  of  clay, 

That  was  once  my  home,  now  bereft  of  love 
And  deserted  in  this  way. 

Oh,  bury  me  not  in  this  land  of  clay, 

Where  Time  in  his  silent  tread 
Has  stopped  in  his  rounds,  ere  the  early  day 
Has  lifted  its  golden  head. 

For  all  that’s  there  has  a  seal  of  the  past, 
That’s  dated  beyond  our  ken; 

And  I  would  not  wish  to  be  laid  to  rest 
In  a  land  unknown  of  men. 

Then  bury  me  not  in  this  cheerless  spot, 

In  the  graveyard  of  the  past, 

Where  aeons  of  time  have  been  forgot 
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In  the  ages  that  have  gone  past. 

For  I  love  good  cheer,  in  my  earthly  home, 
Where  birds  might  carol  and  sing, 

So  bury  me  not  in  this  land  so  lone, 

But  out  in  the  land  of  spring. 

I  have  since  visited  these  bad  lands,  and  spent 
nearly  a  week  within  their  confines,  and  a  close 
scrutiny  leaves  the  mind  as  greatly  mystified  as  it 
was  before  bewildered.  The  petrified  remains  of 
various  kinds  of  animals,  reptiles,  fish  and  turtles 
are  found  in  great  profusion.  Heads  of  some  mam¬ 
moth  that  weigh  more  than  a  ton  each  have  been 
found  at  various  times  here,  while  one  rib  was 
found  that  but  a  few  men  could  raise  from  the 
ground  and  put  on  end,  although  considerable  had 
been  broken  off.  The  country  had  been  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  picked  over  at  the  time  our  party  was  there, 
in  1890,  yet  we  found  some  very  interesting  speci¬ 
mens.  The  remains  of  one  of  these  monster  ani¬ 
mals,  as  nearly  as  we  could  estimate  or  measure, 
was  forty  feet  in  length,  but  the  principal  part  of 
the  skeleton  had  already  been  taken  away.  Car¬ 
loads  of  these  petrifications  had  been  taken  out  and 
sent  east. 

We  spent  a  greater  part  of  the  next  day  at  this 
camp,  going  to  the  river  after  ice.  Gordon  had 
concluded  to  haul  a  load  of  ice  with  us,  for  we 
could  see  that  our  trail  from  this  point  must  neces¬ 
sarily  leave  the  river  and  we  fully  expected  to  en- 
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counter  the  real  bad  lands,  where  no  water  could  be 
found.  Mr.  Gordon  proposed  to  use  the  wagon  be¬ 
longing  to  my  mess,  distributing  the  load  among 
the  other  wagons,  but  when  he  made  this  proposi¬ 
tion  Whit,  positively  and  bluntly  refused  to  allow 
any  such  thing.  Gordon  then  turned  on  his  heel 
with  an  oath  and  threatened  to  leave  our  mess  to 
its  fate.  Whit,  had  proposed  taking  a  load  of  ice 
the  day  before,  and  our  mess  had  taken  about  300 
pounds.  But  the  proposition  had  not  originated 
with  Mr.  Gordon  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and 
now  he  was  in  a  rage. 

Brockett’s  wagon  was  used — its  load  being  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  other  messes.  It  was  more  than 
a  mile  direct  to  the  river  and  over  terribly  rough 
roads,  but  four  good  yoke  of  oxen  were  put  on  and 
about  10  o’clock  they  returned  with  a  load 
of  ice.  As  our  mess  was  not  included,  Harry 
and  I  took  his  pony  and  a  couple  of  buckets  and 
brought  between  300  or  400  pounds,  returning 
about  noon.  We  moved  on  about  four  miles  in  the 
afternoon  and  instead  of  finding  bad  lands,  as 
marked  on  the  map,  we  found  a  smooth,  rolling 
country  with  good  grass  and  ravines  containing 
pools  of  water. 

One  night  while  in  camp  on  the  bank  of  a  ravine 
or  dry  creek  containing  considerable  small  timber 
I  was  on  camp  guard  the  after  part  of  the  night. 
The  camp  stood  back  probably  fifty  yards  from  the 
ravine.  My  beat  was  along  the  bank  of  this  creek, 
which  was  smooth  and  covered  with  a  short  grass, 
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while  the  bottom  or  large  bend  below  me  was 
thickly  covered  with  brush  and  small  ash  timber, 
and  would  have  been  an  excellent  place  for  Indians 
to  have  come  upon  us,  only  the  rustle  of  leaves 
would  have  warned  us  against  them.  As  I  was 
walking  along  near  this  bank  just  before  daybreak, 
I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  leaves  in  the  bottom.  It 
sounded  as  if  there  might  be  two  or  three  objects. 
It  seemed  to  go  a  little  ways,  then  stop,  go  again 
and  stop  for  only  a  half  minute  or  so  at  a  time.  I 
soon  discovered  they  were  coming  up  the  bank  on  an 
angle  and  were  evidently  going  to  reach  the  top  at 
a  point  near  where  I  was  standing.  It  was  becoming 
quite  interesting.  Being  quite  dark,  I  could  not 
discern  an  object  only  as  it  showed  up  on  the 
horizon.  As  it  drew  near  I  stepped  back  a  couple 
of  rods  from  the  brink  and  rested  my  rifle  on  my 
knee  and  awaited  developments.  It  came  on  in 
the  same  halting  manner.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
stealthy  move,  only  that  it  seemed  to  hesitate. 
Finally  an  object  showed  itself  above  the  horizon 
and  stopped.  It  might  be  listening  or  trying  to 
locate  the  camp.  I  glanced  along  the  barrel  of  my 
gun,  and,  though  I  could  not  see  the  sights,  I  was 
sure  I  could  hit  the  object,  but  I  concluded  to 
wait  until  it  moved  again,  which  it  did  after  a  few 
moments’  halt.  It  came  on  and  stopped  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  rods  from  me.  I  put  the  hammer 
down,  as  it  was  a  set  trigger,  and  went  with  a 
light  touch.  As  I  had  looked  along  the  barrel  and 
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ranged  it  with  the  object  as  it  appeared  above  the 
horizon  I  had  almost  given  it  that  touch.  Had  I 
done  so  I  would  have  undoubtedly  killed  the  little 
donkey.  He  had  a  rope  dragging  from  his  neck, 
which  made  it  sound  as  if  there  were  more  than 
one  object  moving. 

Some  of  the  party  expressed  the  wish  that  I  had 
killed  it.  It  had  a  strong  pair  of  lungs  and  a  good 
delivery  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in  running  the 
scale  on  that  old  saw  whenever  we  imagined  we 
were  or  might  be  close  to  an  Indian  camp  or  trail. 
I  think  I  would  be  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  a  truthful  estimate  when  I  say  that  at  some  of 
our  camps  its  rasping  tones  could  be  heard  five 
miles  away,  and  of  course  would  be  a  dead  give¬ 
away  here,  as  no  Indians  kept  any  such  animals. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  now  travel¬ 
ing  was  rolling,  the  ravines  all  running  toward  the 
north,  and  contained  some  small  ash  timber  and 
brush,  while  the  entire  country  was  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  grass  that  generally  stood  up  and 
would  not  be  easily  covered  with  snow.  It  was 
the  best  grazing  lands  we  had  yet  passed  over.  We 
had  arrived  at  the  Wapka  Schiika  or  Bad  River,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  tell  by  the  map.  There  was  no 
river  or  even  a  creek  now,  only  a  frozen  pool  of 
water  could  be  found  occasionally  along  its  bed. 
When  the  ice  was  cut  a  terrible  stench  arose  from 
the  pool  beneath,  but  the  water  tasted  better  than 
it  smelled  or  looked.  There  was  but  little  timber 
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at  this  point  and  this  was  mostly  cottonwood.  We 
were  undoubtedly  near  the  source  of  the  stream. 
Indians  had  passed  but  a  short  time  before  our 
arrival,  as  their  fresh  trail  would  indicate,  only  a 
few  rods  from  our  camp.  As  we  pulled  into  camp 
on  Bad  River  we  found  that  Mr.  Aarons  had 
breathed  his  last.  He  had  died  a  short  time  before 
entering  camp,  as  one  of  the  boys  had  given  him  a 
drink  not  more  than  an  hour  before.  During  the 
night  a  light  fall  of  snow  came  and  the  morning  was 
dark  and  gloomy,  the  clouds  hanging  among  the 
tree  tops. 

I  have  always  observed  that  people,  like  the 
barometer,  are  affected  by  the  weather,  being  cheer¬ 
ful  and  buoyant  or  sad  and  depressed,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  weather.  While  a  beautiful,  sun¬ 
shiny  morning  would  produce  buoyancy  and  good 
cheer,  a  morning  like  this  with  death  in  our  camp, 
with  a  fresh  Indian  trail  visible,  forcibly  reminding 
us  that  any  moment  might  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  a  foe  that  would  abruptly  end  our  trail  by 
blotting  us  out  of  existence,  and  with  the  further 
depressing  conviction  that  had  crept  into  the  minds 
of  a  few  of  our  party  that  we  were  lost,  for  the 
time  being  cast  a  shadow  over  the  minds  of  the 
most  resolute,  and  a  sadness  like  a  pall  of  gloom 
seemed  to  pervade  the  camp. 

A  rough  coffin  was  made  by  splitting  cotton¬ 
wood  logs  and  the  mortal  remains  of  our  friend  and 
companion  was  laid  to  rest  on  a  little  knoll  to  the 
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left  of  the  stream.  We  did  not  know  that  he  was 
a  member  of  any  church,  but  Williams  read  an  ap¬ 
propriate  passage  from  the  Bible.  The  grave  was 
properly  filled  and  we  turned  from  the  sad  spot  and 
resumed  our  journey. 

From  this  point  our  course  was  nearly  west  for 
a  few  days.  We  followed  the  course  of  a  stream 
that  headed  near  the  brakes  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
skirted  the  bad  lands  on  the  north.  About  noon 
the  clouds  dispersed,  the*  sun  came  out  and  the 
shadows  of  gloom  were  entirely  dispelled..  The 
country  is  similar  to  what  we  had  passed  over  in 
the  last  few  days,  only  we  were  following  a  valley 
that  was  smooth  and  gently  sloping.  A  few  large 
cottonwood  trees  grew  along  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  or  the  center  of  the  valley  where  water 
runs  when  there  is  lots  of  rain.  The  sun  was  warm 
and  the  light  snow  soon  disappeared. 

On  the  third  day  Red  Dan  and  I  discovered  the 
Black  Hills  from  the  top  of  a  high  butte,  on  the 
left  of  our  train,  and  were  about  80  miles  distant  in 
a  direct  line.  They  resembled  a  huge  black  snake, 
stretched  out  along  the  horizon  after  having  swal¬ 
lowed  a  few  elephants,  camels,  etc.  This  discovery 
gave  new  confidence  to  those  who  thought  we  were 
lost,  and  were  wandering  aimlessly  over  the  world. 
The  head  of  this  valley  and  the  brakes  of  the  Chey¬ 
enne,  for  they  were  the  same,  were  reached  about 
the  last  of  November,  and  was  a  very  charming  and 
picturesque  spot. 
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The  backbone  or  divide  between  the  Cheyenne 
and  Bad  Rivers  at  this  point  was  sharply  defined. 
The  source  of  the  valley  is  a  large  basin,  the  banks 
of  which  seemed  to  have  encroached  upon  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Cheyenne.  In  the  center  of  the  basin, 
which  must  be  about  two  miles  in  width,  is  a  low, 
round  butte  or  mound.  There  seemed  to  be  three 
streams  that  formed  a  confluence  at  or  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  basin.  The  course  of  these  streams  is 
plainly  marked  by  timber  growing  along  their  mar¬ 
gin  and  is  not  unlike  the  track  of  a  large  bird.  The 
western  rim  of  this  basin,  where  the  Cheyenne  had 
seemingly  eaten  into  it,  was  probably  150  feet  deep 
and  contained  a  thick  coat  of  brush  and  small  tim¬ 
ber.  As  we  passed  along  each  one  of  us  chose  his 
future  home  here,  and  mentally  transformed  the 
beautiful  landscape  into  a  garden  of  Eden. 

We  took  dinner  on  the  divide,  where  the  Black 
Hills  were  plainly  in  view ;  also  the  Cheyenne 
River,  whose  course  could  be  traced  for  miles,  was 
just  below  us.  Indians  had  camped  on  the  same 
spot  that  we  were  occupying,  and  left  wood  suffi¬ 
cient  for  our  present  use.  In  fact,  we  were  follow¬ 
ing  an  old  Indian  and  buffalo  trail — the  only  prac¬ 
tical  way  that  the  river  can  be  reached  from  this 
side  at  this  time.  Although  the  river  seemed  to  be 
just  below  us  at  noon,  we  traveled  steadily  all  the 
afternoon,  following  the  tortuous  windings  of  the 
trail,  all  the  time  going  down  hill;  finally  in  the 
evening  camping  at  the  last  pitch  that  led  to  the 
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river  bottom.  Our  camp  was  in  a  swale  and  out 
of  sight  of  the  valley,  and,  if  we  had  not  been  seen, 
we  were  all  right  for  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  prepared  to  descend 
the  last  pitch.  It  was  about  a  hundred  yards  long 
with  fully  a  forty-five  degree  slope.  We  went  over 
the  ground  pretty  thoroughly  with  picks  and  loos¬ 
ened  the  surface,  then  a  good  yoke  of  oxen  was  put 
on  the  tongue,  all  wheels  rough  locked,  while  a 
heavy  rope  was  tied  to  the  hind  axle,  and  several 
men  would  hold  back  all  they  could.  In  this  way 
all  the  wagons  were  lowered  one  by  one  in  safety. 
While  this  was  being  done  some  of  the  party  were 
viewing  the  surrounding  country  with  glasses. 
Something  was  discovered  far  up  the  river.  Some 
thought  it  was  buffalo,  others  that  it  was  elk,  while 
others  said  it  was  Indians.  After  a  long  survey 
with  telescope  Thomas  emphatically  pronounced  it 
elk  and  says :  “Dave,  let’s  take  the  donkey  and  go 
and  get  one.” 

Shortly  after  we  reached  the  bottom  and  strung 
out  for  the  river  about  a  half  mile  distant  two 
horsemen  were  seen  coming  from  away  up  the 
river,  and  we  were  not  long  in  discovering  that 
they  were  Indians,  their  beautiful,  fat  ponies  coming 
at  the  top  of  their  speed.  They  advanced  to  within 
five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  us  and  halted.  They 
seemed  very  much  excited  and  viewed  us  as  if  en¬ 
deavoring  to  compute  our  strength.  After  looking 
at  us  for  a  few  moments  they  turned  with  a  whoop, 
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whoop  and  rode  back  from  whence  they  had  come 
as  fast  as  their  ponies  could  carry  them.  In  the 
meantime  we  had  moved  in  our  course  as  if  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  their  presence.  Some  of  the  experienced 
plainsmen  of  the  party  said  their  actions  indicated 
that  they  meant  business  if  their  forces  were  strong 
enough. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  beautiful 
valley,  nearly  a  mile  in  width  at  its  mouth  and  run¬ 
ning  back  toward  the  hills.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot, 
and  if  we  were  compelled  to  meet  the  Sioux  in 
mortal  combat  this  would  be  an  ideal  place,  and  if 
our  little  band,  now  numbering  twenty-four,  was  to 
be  wiped  out  of  existence,  it  was  a  charming  place 
in  which  to  die,  and  a  beautiful  place  for  our  bleach¬ 
ing  bones  to  rest.  It  would  also  be  an  inviting  spot 
that  our  spirits,  free  from  their  tenements  of  clay, 
might  return  to  with  pleasure,  and  when  beautiful 
springtime  comes,  with  its  fragrance  and  song,  to 
decorate  their  former  habitat  with  flowers  from 
their  home  of  love. 

On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river  we  found  a 
cut  had  to  be  made,  as  it  was  an  abrupt  bank  of 
five  or  six  feet.  Four  or  five  of  us  took  picks, 
shovels  and  pails  and  went  to  work.  We  had  to 
sprinkle  the  ice  with  dirt  to  prevent  the  oxen 
slipping.  In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  party 
was  looking  after  their  guns  and  ammunition  and 
preparing  generally  to  meet  an  attack. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  a  casual  ob- 
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server  would  naturally  think  the  party  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  meet  a  company  of  friends  on  pleasure 
grounds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  instead 
of  the  relentless  savage.  All  were  cheerful  and  on 
the  alert,  forgetting  nothing  that  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  case  of  an  attack.  We  had  started  out  fully 
expecting  to  be  compelled  to  fight  Indians.  We 
had  been  on  the  road  so  long,  had  miraculously 
slipped  through  without  even  seeing  any  until  now, 
and  I  believe  the  prospect  of  a  fight  sent  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  instead  of  dread  through  the  party,  and, 
like  the  Spartans  of  old,  I  am  sure,  if  compelled  to, 
this  little  band  would  have  met  the  foe  with  a  cool, 
cheerful  determination  that  is  always  difficult  to 
defeat. 

As  soon  as  we  completed  the  crossing  I  ran 
back  to  my  wagon  to  replenish  my  supply  of  am¬ 
munition.  As  I  passed  Blackwell’s  mess  he  was 
standing  at  his  mess  box  that  was  fastened  on  the 
rear  end  of  the  wagon,  and,  as  I  supposed,  taking  a 
lunch,  and  I  said:  “Well,  Black,  you  are  not  going 
into  the  fight  hungry.”  As  I  said  this  in  a  jesting 
manner,  he  held  out  a  large  sheath  knife  that  he 
was  carefully  sharpening,  and  with  a  countenance 
so  extremely  sad  that  the  very  presence  of  levity 
seemed  like  sacrilege,  and  in  a  voice  so  infinitely 
despondent  said :  “This  is  the  last  resort.”  Black- 
well  was  undoubtedly  determined  to  sell  himself  as 
dearly  as  possible  and  die  in  the  last  ditch. 

After  crossing  the  river  and  filling  our  water 
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kegs  we  moved  out  on  a  level  flat  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  Here  five  Indians  came  in  sight.  They 
had  come  from  up  the  river  quite  a  distance,  for 
their  fat  ponies  were  flecked  with  foam,  having  been 
run  all  the  way.  They  advanced  to  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  us  and  halted;  one  of  them  rode  up 
to  us  and  in  his  deep,  gutteral  voice  said :  “How, 
how.”  He  presented  a  dirty,  well  worn  paper  from 
some  Indian  agent,  that  gave  his  name  as  the  Chief 
White  Elk. 

He  was  a  man  of  more  than  fifty  at  the  time.  It 
was  near  noon,  so  we  turned  out  for  dinner.  The 
Indians  watched  our  cooking  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  especially  the  turning  of  the  slapjacks,  and 
smiled  their  approval  when  we  made  some  difficult 
catches  in  the  wind. 

They  could  not  speak  any  English,  but  were  ex¬ 
perts  at  sign  talking,  and  could  readily  make  you 
understand  anything  they  wished  to  communicate 
in  that  way.  For  instance,  when  the  young  buck 
that  dined  with  our  mess  wished  us  to  understand 
that  he  had  eaten  all  he  wanted,  he  simply  patted 
his  plethoric  stomach  and  uttered  a  deep,  signifi¬ 
cant  “Ugh!”  We  did  a  little  trading  with  them  by 
exchanging  sugar  and  tobacco  for  moccasins.  After 
a  short  stop  we  moved  on  up  the  creek,  leaving  the 
Indians  in  camp.  But  they  did  not  remain  long 
after  our  departure,  returning  as  they  had  come, 
on  the  run.  They  told  us  they  were  moving,  that 
their  families  were  up  the  river,  where  we  had  first 
discovered  them. 
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We  spent  the  afternoon  following  this  creek 
bottom  or  valley,  for  near  it  we  had  wood,  water 
and  feed  in  abundance,  while  the  high  tableland,  as 
far  as  we  had  been  able  to  see,  contained  neither. 
It  was  about  the  second  of  December,  the  weather 
was  fine,  the  traveling  good,  considering  that  we 
were  making  our  own  roads.  We  made  a  good 
drive  and  went  into  camp  in  good  season.  Nothing 
more  was  seen  of  the  Indians,  but  we  were  keenly 
on  the  alert  for  any  surprises.  We  rather  expected 
them  to  try  to  stampede  and  get  away  with  our 
stock.  The  loss  of  even  a  few  head  would  seriously 
retard  our  movements.  We  went  into  camp  back 
quite  a  distance  from  the  timber  along  the  creek, 
and  herded  the  stock  quite  near  the  camp. 

During  the  night  Blackwell  and  Boyle  were  on 
herd  duty  together.  There  was  just  sufficient  light 
to  discern  objects  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards 
or  more.  As  they  were  moving  about,  carefully 
scanning  the  herd  and  its  surroundings,  paying  close 
attention  to  all  unfamiliar  sounds  or  shadow  forms, 
Blackwell  made  the  startling  announcement  to 
Johnny  that  they  were  completely  surrounded  by 
Indians,  that  he  had  been  watching  the  shadowy 
forms  for  some  time,  and  he  could  plainly  see  them 
slowly  but  surely  creeping  closer  and  closer. 
Johnny  laughed  at  him  and  told  him  he  could  not 
see  a  moving  object  other  than  their  ponies  and 
oxen.  But  Blackwell  could  still  see  their  dusky 
forms  gliding  here  and  there,  and  stealthily  closing 
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in  on  every  side.  Finally,  to  prove  to  him  that  it 
was  only  imagination,  Johnny  told  him  to  point  out 
one  that  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  he  would 
go  and  bring  him  in.  Finally  one  of  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  of  the  advance  guard  was  pointed  out  and 
Johnny  walked  straight  out  to  it  and  called  for 
Blackwell  to  come  and  see  for  himself  that  it  was 
only  a  sagebrush. 

The  night  was  passed  without  a  sound  or  move, 
save  that  some  prowling  coyote  came  suddenly  in 
view  of  camp  and  gave  vent  to  his  surprise  by  his 
sharp,  unpleased  bark.  In  the  morning  we  filled  our 
water  kegs  afresh.  Each  mess  took  what  wood  they 
could  handily  carry  and  the  first  gentle  slope  that 
led  to  the  tableland  on  the  right  was  taken. 

This  tableland  was  covered  with  a  short,  thick 
grass  generally.  On  points  or  dry  knolls  it  is 
mostly  buffalo  grass,  while  on  the  flats  and  long 
slopes  it  is  a  stem  grass  that  cures  on  the  ground 
and  is  very  nutritious.  From  this  high  land  the 
hills  are  in  plain  view  about  fifty  miles  distant.  The 
land  gradually  rises  from  the  Cheyenne  River  to  the 
hills.  Of  course  there  are  some  depressions,  but 
every  mile  traveled  toward  the  hills  produces  quite 
a  little  elevation.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no 
stone  and  but  little  gravel.  The  soil  is  of  light  clay 
loam,  and  with  proper  moisture  ought  to  be  very 
productive.  There  is  no  timber,  save  in  the  heads 
of  deep  ravines  and  along  the  banks  of  creeks,  and 
here  it  is  a  scrubby  formation,  but  little  more  than 
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brush.  From  the  fine  view  I  had  of  this  country 
from  the  divide  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chey¬ 
enne.  The  streams  on  this  side  were  few  and  far 
between.  I  believe  it  was  Elk  Creek  that  we  had 
followed  up  for  about  ten  miles. 

Each  day’s  travel  brought  us  a  little  nearer,  and 
everything  began  to  show  up  more  clearly.  Beauti¬ 
ful  parks  could  now  be  seen  all  along  the  foothills, 
yellow  grass  surrounded  by  the  dark  green  of  the 
pines  made  a  rich  contrast.  The  hills  generally  are 
covered  with  pine,  which  at  a  distance  looks  per¬ 
fectly  black.  This  is  probably  the  cause  or  origin 
of  the  name  Black  Hills.  As  we  neared  the  hills 
our  course  was  a  little  more  to  the  northwest,  as  we 
wished  to  enter  the  foothills  a  little  south  of  Bear 
Buttes,  and  intersect  Custer’s  trail,  where  he  had 
left  the  hills  on  his  return  to  Fort  Pierre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  report. 

Although  our  progress  was  steady,  it  was  neces¬ 
sarily  very  slow,  being  uphill  all  the  time,  with  a 
rough  surface  a  part  of  the  way,  occasioned,  as  I 
supposed,  by  fire  burning  holes  in  the  sod  and  leav¬ 
ing  other  parts  standing.  While  the  oxen  naturally 
had  become  very  slow  in  their  long,  tedious  tramp, 
with  nothing  to  eat  but  what  they  could  pick  while 
not  on  the  move,  the  weather  was  all  we  could  wish 
for,  and  every  day’s  travel  brought  the  hills  more 
clearly  to  view  and  revealed  to  our  fervent  gaze 
some  new  objects  of  interest. 

One  morning  when  within  about  twenty  miles 
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of  Bear  Buttes,  a  very  singular  phenomenon  oc¬ 
curred.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  such 
here  that  in  reality  these  buttes  did  not  look  to  be 
more  than  one-third  their  actual  distance  away. 
They  were  in  plain  view,  as  much  so  at  least  as 
they  would  have  been  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  in  the  atmosphere  of  Iowa.  While  moving 
along,  shortly  after  sun-up  one  morning,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  party  was  directed  to  these  buttes  by 
Tommy  Quiner  exclaiming  in  a  surprised  tone: 
"Look  at  that  on  the  buttes !”  In  looking  we  could 
plainly  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  cloud  slowly 
rising  from  the  very  apex  of  next  to  the  largest  of 
these  buttes.  It  arose  some  little  distance  in  a 
dense  body,  and  would  then  spread  out  and  vanish. 
This  was  repeated  several  times,  always  starting 
the  same,  and  looking  as  if  the  sharp  top  of  the 
butte  was  raised  up  at  intervals  about  the  same 
each  time,  always  reaching  the  same  height  and 
disappearing  in  the  same  manner.  This  remarkable 
and  strange  occurrence  could  not  be  explained  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  party.  Several  con¬ 
jectures  were  offered,  the  most  plausible  of  which 
was  by  Uncle  Newt.  In  his  opinion  it  was  Indian 
signals  and  was  being  made  with  smoke. 

The  manner  of  making  these  smoke  signals  is 
very  simple.  Canvas,  or  skins  or  blankets,  are  used 
to  confine  the  smoke,  the  size  of  the  cover  being 
in  accordance  with  the  volume  of  smoke  desired, 
and  the  volume  of  smoke  desired  is  regulated  by 
the  distance  the  signal  is  intended  to  reach. 
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Bear  Buttes  are  high,  sharp  peaks,  standing  out 
entirely  separate  from  the  hills  several  miles  from 
them.  At  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  them  they 
seem  to  arise  abruptly  from  a  smooth  plain  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  and  are  therefore  very  prominent 
landmarks.  They  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance 
from  most  all  points  of  the  compass.  Thus,  being 
so  remarkably  conspicuous,  it  would  naturally  be 
selected  as  the  point  from  which  to  signal  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  This  explanation  seemed  the 
most  probable  of  any  offered  and,  reasoning  from 
this  hypothesis,  it  was  quite  natural  for  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  our  movements  were  being  watched,  and 
that  concerted  action  was  thus  being  planned. 

Under  existing  conditions  and  circumstances  it 
was  most  natural  to  suppose  that  at  some  point  in 
our  journey,  and  at  some  time  best  suited  to  the 
convenience  or  caprice  of  the  Indians,  we  would 
undoubtedly  be  attacked.  So  far  we  had  been  un¬ 
noticed,  our  very  presence  seemingly  ignored.  But 
there  was  time  enough.  We  could  be  blotted  out 
of  existence  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner,  and  the 
name  of  the  actors  buried  in  mystery.  Perhaps 
they  were  now  laying  their  plans,  calling  in  their 
minions  to  participate  in  their  closing  scene. 

It  would  be  quite  natural  and  altogether  prob¬ 
able  that  they  would  adopt  some  such  course,  and 
that  this  strange  phenomenon,  that  we  were  now 
witnessing  from  this  distant  point,  was  one  of  the 
preliminary  moves  in  the  plan  of  our  final  destruc- 
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tion.  Whether  such  was  the  case  or  not,  time  alone 
would  tell,  and  our  present  anxious  desire  to  un¬ 
veil  the  mystery  surrounding  this  strange  perform¬ 
ance  and  learn  its  hidden  meaning  could  only  be 
answered  in  the  realm  of  conjecture.  We  fully 
expected  something  of  the  kind,  and  would  only  be 
pleasantly  disappointed  if  such  were  not  the  case. 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  the  hills  Gordon 
and  Uncle  Newt,  rode  ahead  for  the  purpose  of  lo¬ 
cating  the  trail  where  Custer  had  come  out  of  the 
hills  in  July.  There  were  large  herds  of  antelope 
along  here,  but  the  long,  gentle  slopes  made  it 
quite  impossible  to  get  within  range  of  them,  and 
it  was  against  our  established  rule  since  passing  the 
Bad  River,  to  shoot  only  in  case  of  actual  neces¬ 
sity.  These  herds  did  not  seem  to  extend  out  more 
than  ten  miles  or  so  from  the  hills.  They  were  like 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  at  this  time  of  year  congregate 
in  droves  of  300  to  400.  Some  were  lying  down, 
others  feeding  around,  while  others  were  on  guard, 
on  some  prominent  knoll  near  by.  It  is  seldom  one 
of  these  herds  can  be  surprised,  as  they  almost  in¬ 
variably  have  a  sentinel  out  in  some  conspicuous 
place  that  warns  them  of  any  approaching  danger. 
They  are  much  shorter  legged  than  the  deer,  but 
are  by  far  the  fleetest  of  the  two  animals.  While 
the  deer  make  high,  graceful  leaps  into  the  air,  and 
thereby  lose  time  in  its  forward  movement,  the 
antelope  runs  closely  to  the  ground,  with  short, 
quick  jumps.  Gordon  and  Uncle  Newt,  came  into 
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the  train  toward  evening,  bringing  an  antelope  with 
them. 

They  also  brought  the  welcome  news  that  they 
had  discovered  Custer’s  trail.  This  was  cheering, 
for  several  reasons.  According  to  Custer’s  report 
there  is  an  impenetrable  wall  with  but  few  breaks 
in  it  along  the  eastern  hills,  and  in  finding  the  road 
we  were  at  once  given  an  entrance;  a  road  already 
made,  and  a  sure  guide  to  the  point  we  had  in  view, 
Custer’s  Park.  We  camped  out  about  five  miles 
from  where  the  trail  left  the  hills,  on  a  small  stream 
of  water  that  came  from  the  hills.  Being  our  last 
camp  out  on  the  open  prairie,  the  most  of  us  felt  a 
great  relief. 

It  was  the  9th  of  December  and  the  weather  was 
all  that  could  be  wished,  just  cool  enough  for  trav¬ 
eling  and  not  a  particle  of  snow,  generally  calm, 
beautiful  and  sunshiny  weather.  But  it  certainly 
would  not  continue  so  always,  and  we  felt  as 
though  it  would  have  to  be  a  terrible  blizzard  now 
to  prevent  us  reaching  the  shelter  of  the  hills  and 
timber.  With  this  dread  off  our  minds  I  am  quite 
sure  all  went  into  camp  with  the  angel  of  hope  more 
securely  enthroned  than  at  any  other  time.  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  at  least  from  storms  that  had  for 
some  time  been  a  stranger  in  the  camp,  was  our 
guest  tonight. 

We  were  going  to  start  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  it  was  light  enough  to  travel,  and  take  our  break¬ 
fast  and  an  early  dinner  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
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Hills.  We  generally  cooked  a  pot  of  beans  at  night 
when  the  supply  of  wood  was  sufficient  to  permit 
the  luxury  of  a  fire  during  the  evening.  Bean  soup 
and  crackers,  with  a  piece  of  pork  boiled  in  it,  was 
a  dish  relished  by  most  of  us  and  was  used  by  most 
messes  for  at  least  one  meal  a  day.  Whit,  had  put 
some  beans  on  in  the  camp  kettle  as  he  started 
supper,  but  they  did  not  get  done  until  late.  Harry 
and  I  were  chatting  by  the  fire  and  watching  the 
beans  when  Whit,  called  out  from  his  bed  in  the 
tent  and  said  the  beans  must  be  done  and  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  fire,  if  we  found  them  to  be 
tender. 

This  we  did  and  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
the  hound  Dan  darted  up  like  a  flash  and  went 
fishing  in  the  pot  after  the  meat.  Of  course  it 
was  red  hot.  He  gave  a  yelp  of  surprise  and  pawed 
at  his  nose,  but  he  had  scarcely  got  his  nose  out 
of  the  pot  when  I  fired  the  blazing  firebrand  after 
him.  It  was  very  dark  and  the  shower  of  sparks 
seemed  to  add  to  his  fright  and  bewilderment,  and 
he  howled  and  bounded  sideways,  landing  against 
our  tent.  But  before  he  had  extricated  himself 
from  the  guy  ropes  of  the  tent,  and  had  his  bear¬ 
ings,  Harry  had  sent  another  burning  ember  after 
him.  This  last  shot  seemed  to  settle  it  in  Dan’s 
mind  that  the  fire  line  was  getting  too  hot  for 
him,  and  in  his  bewilderment  all  avenues  of  escape 
seemed  to  be  closed.  He  leaped  and  howled  with 
fright  and  finally  rushed  through  the  front  of  our 
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tent,  the  flap  of  which  hung  loose,  and  landed  on 
Whit/s  bed  and  against  the  rear  end  of  the  tent. 
There  was  another  roar — this  time  from  Whit. 

Get  out!  What  in  h - 1  are  you  boys  doing  out 

there,  anyway?”  He  had  retired  but  a  short  time 
before  and,  as  he  said,  was  trying  to  get  a  little 
sleep,  but  if  we  kept  up  that  infernal  racket  he 
might  as  well  try  to  sleep  in  a  cyclone  or  among 
a  pack  of  wolves.  It  was  all  over  in  a  minute, 
except  Whit,  s  grumbling;  and  an  examination 
proved  that  Dan  had  not  secured  the  coveted  piece 
of  meat. 

I  came  on  camp  guard  from  2  a.  m.  until  we 
moved  in  the  morning,  which  was  about  6.  About 
4  o’clock  a  fierce  wind  struck  us  and  laid  all  tents 
to  the  ground  in  less  than  five  minutes.  My  tent 
was  split  up  the  back  end,  the  ridgepole  lifted  from 
the  standards  and  the  whole  mass  simply  collapsed 
and  was  only  kept  from  blowing  away  by  some  of 
the  side  ropes  that  still  held  to  the  ground.  Harry 
soon  crawled  out,  as  the  head  of  the  bed  occupied 
by  he  and  Whit,  was  out  in  the  wind  and  made 
sleep  a  little  difficult.  Johnny  was  more  fortu¬ 
nately  located,  as  he  was  under  the  poles  and  tent. 
Of  course  we  were  as  hungry  as  wolves,  and  there 
was  nothing  cooked  save  that  pot  of  cold  beans. 
Harry  tried  to  get  Whit,  and  Johnny  out  to  help 
get  some  breakfast  before  we  started,  but  Johnny 
insisted  that  he  could  not  get  out  from  under  the 
poles,  and  Whit,  was  determined  to  try  and  get  a 
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little  sleep,  despite  the  fact  that  his  head  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  strong  wind  that  persistently  insisted  on 
removing  his  broad  brimmed  hat  from  his  bald 
head  and  kept  him  busy  holding  it  on  while  he 
vehemently  berated  the  uncivil  pranks  of  the  ele¬ 
ments. 

Failing  to  get  them  out  in  time  to  cook  some 
breakfast  before  starting,  Harry  and  I  raided  the 
mess  box  and  secured  a  few  crusts  of  frozen  bread 
that  had  scoured  the  bottom  of  the  frying  pan 
perhaps  for  two  or  three  weeks,  some  of  them,  but 
the  only  fault  we  found  was  the  scarcity  of  it. 
With  our  keen  appetites  it  was  rich.  Taken  with 
the  cold  beans  and  a  drink  of  ice  water,  we  did 
fairly  well.  As  soon  as  light  began  to  appear  in 
the  east  all  was  packed  and  made  ready  for  a 
move.  Whit,  and  Johnny  made  for  the  mess  box  to 
get  a  crust,  but,  like  poor  old  Mother  Hubbard,  of 
course,  they  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment, 
and  were  compelled  to  appease  their  hunger  by  in¬ 
sinuating  that  Harry  and  I  had  made  hogs  of  our¬ 
selves  in  eating  all  of  the  bread,  and  as  we  con¬ 
sidered  we  had  the  best  end  of  the  bargain  we 
jocularly  reminded  them  of  the  delicacies  always  in 
store  “for  the  early  bird.” 

About  9  o’clock  we  had  reached  Custer’s  trail 
where  he  had  made  his  exit  from  the  Hills  on  that 
memorable  exploring  expedition.  It  seemed  like 
getting  home  in  finding  a  wagon  trail,  and  although 
the  track  was  much  wider  than  that  of  our  wagons, 
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it  saved  us  time  in  locating  a  road,  and  lots  of 
heavy  work  in  clearing  it  out.  Besides,  we  simply 
had  to  follow  this  road  to  reach  the  point  we  had 
in  view,  Custer’s  Park. 

These  rocks  and  hills  and  timber  produced  a 
feeling  of  protection  and  security  that  can  only  be 
realized  or  understood  by  those  having  had  similar 
experiences  of  their  own.  It  seemed  a  veritable 
haven  of  rest,  an  abundance  of  good  pine  wood, 
clear  running  water,  and  in  the  parks  and  open¬ 
ings  which  are  found  scattered  all  over  the  hills, 
an  abundance  of  rich,  yellow  grass.  At  this  time 
and  especially  in  this  particular  spot,  we  felt  as  if 
we  had  in  reality  landed  in  one  of  the  choicest  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

About  9  o’clock  a.  m.  we  reached  a  park  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  through  which  a  clear  mountain 
stream  was  coursing.  Here  Custer  had  made  his 
last  camp  in  the  Hills.  It  was  our  first.  They  had 
undoubtedly  left  its  pleasant  shade  and  cool,  run¬ 
ning  water  with  regret,  while  we  had  entered  it 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  security.  As  soon  as 
we  halted  the  camp  guard  took  a  position  that  gave 
a  good  view  of  the  surroundings  of  the  camp.  The 
oxen  were  watered  and  the  guard  grazed  them  near 
by.  This  was  our  course  at  noon,  and  was  never 
deviated  from,  except  that  at  some  camps  two 
guards  were  on  duty.  At  night  two  and  sometimes 
four  guards  were  put  out. 

After  yesting  a  couple  of  hours  we  moved  on, 
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a  couple  going  in  advance  and  a  couple  bringing 
up  the  rear.  For  most  of  the  afternoon  the  road 
led  along  a  valley,  running  southwest  and  just  in¬ 
side  of  the  foothills.  We  had  not  traveled  far  when 
we  came  to  a  fresh  Indian  trail.  They  were  drag¬ 
ging  their  tepee  poles  and  seemed  to  be  quite  a  band 
going  in  our  direction.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
trail  it  might  not  have  been  made  more  than  an 
hour  before,  but  as  there  appeared  to  have  been 
no  snow  or  rain  here  recently  it  was  difficult  to 
correctly  approximate  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  passing,  but  to  all  appearances  it  was 
fresh.  The  old  oxen  seemed  to  have  gained  new 
life  and  energy  on  reaching  this  road,  for  they 
stepped  off  at  a  pace  that  had  been  unknown  to 
them  for  six  weeks  or  more.  There  was  scarcely 
wind  enough  to  move  the  pine  bows  until  about 
4  o’clock,  when  a  sharp,  stiff  wind  came  from  the 
northwest  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  had  become 
biting  cold,  while  blinding  snow  was  dancing  over 
the  ground  and  dashing  against  the  rocks,  driven  by 
a  howling,  screeching  wind.  I  was  never  much  of 
a  believer  in  what  many  are  pleased  to  term  lucky 
or  unlucky  days  or  signs  of  good  or  bad  luck,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  believe  that  judgment  and  energy  were 
responsible  generally  for  what  is  usually  termed 
lucky  or  unlucky  deals  or  happenings.  But  on  this 
expedition  good  luck  seemed  to  have  been  with  us 
in  many  ways. 

At  two  different  times  we  passed  Indian  camps 
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that  had  just  been  deserted,  as  the  coals  in  the 
ashes  of  their  camp  fires  would  indicate,  had 
crossed  fresh  trails  at  different  times  and  had  actu¬ 
ally  seen  but  five  Indians,  although  more  than  half 
of  the  sixty-five  days  we  had  spent  on  the  road 
had  been  through  an  Indian  country. 

We  had  just  crossed  the  Fort  Randall  road  and 
hid  from  view  in  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  when 
a  government  outfit  passed  along.  Had  we  been 
delayed  a  half  hour  or  had  the  government  outfit 
been  thirty  minutes  earlier,  we  would  without  a 
doubt  have  been  taken  back. 

Our  entire  line  of  travel  had  been  through  an 
open  country  noted  for  storms  and  blizzards,  but  at 
no  time  had  we  encountered  a  storm  of  any  kind 
that  was  more  than  disagreeable,  save  in  our  last 
camp  at  the  foothills.  And  now,  as  before,  we 
seemed  to  be  especially  favored  by  that  erratic  dis¬ 
penser  of  the  fortunes,  or  misfortunes,  of  life,  luck, 
for  we  drove  into  the  mouth  of  a  gulch  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  from  our  road  that  could  not  have 
been  any  better  had  it  been  prepared  especially  for 
this  occasion.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  other 
such  place  to  be  found  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  I 
have  never  discovered  any  such  place  in  any  of  my 
wanderings  since,  through  the  mountains  of  the 
West  that  contained  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
such  a  camp  as  ours  as  did  this  spot. 

The  mouth  or  entrance  was  about  a  rod  in  width, 
smooth  and  level.  The  gulch  ran  nearly  east  and 
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west,  consequently  the  wind  blew  nearly  across  it 
as  it  come  from  near  the  northwest.  The  gulch 
opened  out  like  a  horseshoe,  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  bend  was  on  the  north  side.  A  hundred  yards 
from  the  entrance  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  yards  in 
width.  Beyond  this  it  was  still  wider  and  was  com¬ 
paratively  level  all  through.  About  two  hundred 
yards  back  was  excellent  water  and  an  abundance 
of  wood  and  good  feed  was  on  all  sides.  The  north 
side  was  rock  that  raised  from  the  entrance  quite 
abruptly  until  it  was  at  least  two  hundred  feet  high 
at  our  camp,  about  seventy-five  yards  in  and  it  so 
jutted  over  in  the  half  circle  that  it  formed,  that 
the  camp  was  quite  covered  by  the  shelving  rocks. 
The  other  side  was  a  mountain  covered  with  timber 
and  was  very  abrupt.  On  examination  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  found  a  fine  stream  of  clear  water  farther 
back,  but  on  nearing  the  entrance  it  had  sunk  close 
to  the  ledge  of  rock.  It  had  found  its  way  through 
a  crevice,  though  at  some  former  time  its  course 
had  undoubtedly  been  through  the  mouth  of  the 
gulch. 

The  fresh  Indian  trail  had  passed  on,  but  how 
far  we  did  not  know.  They  might  be  in  camp  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  for  aught  we  knew.  Guards 
were  out  to  fully  protect  the  camp  from  any  sur¬ 
prise.  Two  were  back  with  the  herd,  two  on  the 
rock  back  of  the  camp  and  two  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  opposite  the  camp,  while  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulch  was  another  guard.  Four  hours  on 
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duty  a  night  like  this  was  not  the  most  pleasant 
pastime  in  the  world,  but  where  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  out  all  of  the  time,  and  were  on 
guard  almost  every  night,  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  much  of  a  task,  especially  where  it  was  per¬ 
formed  cheerfully,  as  it  was  with  most  of  the  party 
at  all  times;  and  here  I  wish  to  make  a  statement 
or  suggestion  that  I  believe  is  not  generally  under¬ 
stood,  or  if  understood,  is  not  given  proper  or  due 
consideration.  ’Tis  this :  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  fatigue  or  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  journey,  that  wears  one  out,  as  the  dis¬ 
position  in  which  the  work  is  done,  and  I  am  fully 
convinced  from  my  own  personal  observation  and 
experience  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  set  a  task 
so  fatiguing  and  laborious  that  man  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  it  with  ease  if  not  with  pleasure,  if  the  proper 
incentive  is  offered.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  incentive  is  lacking,  if  it  is  being  performed 
against  his  will,  let  the  task  be  ever  so  light,  for 
him  it  is  wearing  and  fatiguing,  and  for  this  reason 
I  believe  many  fall  down  in  the  struggle  of  life,  not 
having  accomplished  anything,  or  without  seeming 
to  have  used  little  or  any  special  exertion,  while 
others,  less  robust  and  strong,  never  weary,  are 
always  on  the  run.  Given  the  proper  incentive,  the 
labor  necessary  along  the  journey  of  life  would  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  instead  of  the  task  of  the  slave. 

I  came  on  guard  duty  at  12  o’clock  this  night 
and  relieved  the  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulch. 
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The  wind  was  still  blowing  a  fierce  gale  and  it  was 
very  dark  and  cold.  No  snow  was  falling  and  but 
little  had  fallen.  I  was  compelled  to  keep  on  the 
move  to  keep  from  freezing  and  it  was  as  dark  as  a 
cloudy  night  could  be  without  any  moon,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hills  I  could  see  nothing,  nor 
could  I  have  heard  any  ordinary  sound  or  noise 
above  the  roaring  of  the  wind  among  the  rocks  and 
pines.  The  light  snow  that  had  fallen  earlier  in  the 
night  seemed  to  have  been  blown  out  of  existence 
and  I  could  get  no  reflection  from  that,  but  time 
wore  on,  4  o’clock  came  and  nothing  had  been  seen 
or  heard  to  indicate  that  there  were  any  Indians 
around.  The  guards  were  all  relieved  but  myself. 
I  continued  my  beat  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and 
finally  concluded  Blackwell  had  not  heard  the  call, 
as  he  was  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  so  I  ran  to  his 
tent,  as  he  was  my  relief,  and  looked  in.  Blackwell 
was  up  and  I  said :  “Hello,  Blackwell ;  I  thought 
perhaps  you  were  not  awake.”  He  was  sitting  on 
the  foot  of  his  bed  holding  his  frozen  boot  over  a 
few  coals  in  a  Dutch  oven  or  iron  pot,  rubbing  it. 
He  looked  up  while  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks, 
and  in  a  sad,  despondent  voice  said:  “Yes,  I  was 
awake,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Dave,  this 
business  is  killing  me.”  I  was  satisfied  that  he 
would  never  have  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulch 
if  he  had  gone,  so  I  said :  “If  you  are  not  well, 
Blackwell,  I  will  stand  in  your  place,  for  it  is  a  bad 
night  out  and  you  can  do  as  much  for  me  some 
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time/’  He  made  no  reply  as  I  turned  to  run  back. 
Now  Blackwell  was  homesick,  and  had  the  blues,  I 
knew,  and  I  could  not  help  but  pity  him.  He  was 
the  man  that  told  Johnny  and  I,  when  we  went  to 
his  camp  on  our  arrival  at  Sioux  City,  that  he  and 
Mack,  his  partner,  would  go  through  if  they  had  to 
go  alone,  and  that  they  would  live  as  the  Indians 
lived  when  they  entered  this  country.  But  it  was 
beautiful  weather  then,  and  a  long  way  from  In¬ 
dians,  and  he  had  long  since  changed  his  mind. 

As  the  sun  came  up  the  wind  subsided.  The 
clouds  had  drifted  by,  leaving  the  keen,  crisp  air, 
but  we  did  not  mind  this  while  traveling.  The  wind 
had  completely  obliterated  the  Indian  trail  in  most 
places,  and  we  could  not  tell  how  far  they  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  road  we  were  traveling,  or  where  they 
had  turned  off  or  gone.  In  fact,  we  made  no  effort 
to  locate  them.  From  this  we  put  out  guards  on 
either  side  of  the  train  when  traveling,  as  well  as 
in  front  and  in  the  rear.  Tommy  Quiner  and  I  took 
the  task  of  guard  on  the  left  side,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  day  we  kept  up  until  our  arrival  at 
Custer’s  Park.  We  aimed  to  keep  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  yards  from  the  train,  but,  owing  to 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  we  were  often  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  at  times  would  be  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  over  the  train,  in  passing  over 
some  high  ridge  while  the  train  was  in  the  valley 
below. 

We  often  saw  deer,  but  during  the  first  few  days 
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did  not  shoot,  as  our  rules  forbade  it,  save  in  case 
of  self-defense,  and  as  they  were  generally  on  the 
retreat  when  seen,  for  a  while  at  least  it  baffled  our 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  construe  any  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  light  of  an  attack,  and  we  were  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  withstand  some  very  tempting 
shots,  and  although  the  ordeal  was  a  very  trying 
one,  it  was  quite  necessary  that  we  should  strictly 
comply  with  our  law  until  such  times  as  we  deemed 
it  unnecessary  and  repealed  it  by  common  consent. 
A  shot  by  one  of  the  guards  would  have  been  con¬ 
strued  as  an  Indian  attack,  and  would  have  caused 
the  train  to  corral  and  prepare  for  defense.  In  fact, 
it  would  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
alarm  and  delay. 

As  Custer  came  out  of  the  Hills  on  his  return 
he  was  probably  lightly  loaded  and  could  descend 
a  very  steep  point,  and  as  we  were  traveling  the 
opposite  way,  were  obliged  to  ascend  them  or  make 
a  new  road.  Consequently  in  a  few  instances  we 
were  obliged  to  put  our  fifteen  yoke  of  oxen  on  one 
wagon,  as  there  would  be  spots  of  ice,  while  some 
could  not  pull  at  all  times,  others  had  good  footing, 
and  could  keep  the  load  moving. 

After  the  first  day  or  so  our  course  led  more 
directly  into  the  Hills.  On  the  third  night  while 
on  camp  guard  B.  B.  Logan  had  a  little  experience 
that  he  related  the  next  morning  with  as  little  con¬ 
cern  as  though  it  had  been  an  everyday  occurrence. 
His  beat  was  in  a  small  park  or  opening  back  of  and 
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above  the  camp.  It  was  surrounded  with  quite  heavy 
timber,  while  near  one  end  was  a  rocky  point.  At 
this  place  there  was  a  couple  of  inches  of  snow,  and 
being  quite  cold  he  was  obliged  to  keep  on  the 
move.  This  he  did  by  walking  a  beat  of  fifty  or 
seventy-five  yards  in  length.  He  had  been  going 
back  and  forth  on  this  beat  but  a  short  time  when, 
on  turning  around  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  saw  a 
very  peculiar  animal  directly  in  his  path.  As  he 
approached  it  reluctantly  moved  out  of  the  path  and 
allowed  him  to  pass,  but  immediately  came  to  the 
path  again  and  followed  in  his  tracks,  generally 
keeping  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  At  times, 
Mr.  Logan  said,  he  thought  he  would  be  compelled 
to  shoot,  as  the  animal  seemed  about  to  spring  upon 
him,  but  whenever  he  would  bring  his  gun  up  and 
look  the  animal  squarely  in  the  face,  he  would  sul¬ 
lenly  move  back  a  little.  This  maneuver  was  re¬ 
peated  until  nearly  daylight,  when  he  left  and  went 
up  among  the  rocks. 

After  daylight  we  examined  the  tracks  and  found, 
as  Mr.  Logan  had  supposed,  that  it  was  a  mountain 
lion.  Mr.  Logan  carried  a  good  repeating  rifle  and 
was  a  good  shot,  but  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
camp  by  shooting  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  These 
lions  are  very  powerful  animals  of  the  cat  family, 
and  a  man  would  stand  but  little  show  in  an  en¬ 
counter  with  one  of  them. 

About  noon  on  the  14th  we  camped  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  creek.  It  was  in  a  cove  or  basin,  shaped  like  a 
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horseshoe.  On  the  east  or  left  hand  was  a  rocky 
ridge  some  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  the 
creek  at  its  base.  At  the  farther  point,  about  a  half 
mile  distant  and  on  our  right,  towering  hundreds 
of  feet  above  us,  are  craggy  peaks  with  majestic 
pines  contrasting  and  mingling  their  cheerful  bows 
of  green  with  the  dull,  somber  gray  of  the  rocks, 
while  over  all,  like  the  Father’s  benediction,  spread 
the  canopy  of  blue.  It  is  one  of  God’s  beautiful 
pictures  in  all  its  freshness  and  original  splendor. 
It  was  very  pleasant,  as  the  sun  shown  brightly  and 
the  wind  was  still.  Most  of  the  party,  as  the  old 
saying  goes,  “took  time  by  the  forelock”  and  did  a 
little  washing,  mending  and  baking.  The  most  for¬ 
tunate  man  of  the  party  at  this  time  was  Tallent, 
whose  wife  was  of  our  party  and  of  course  partially 
relieved  him  of  these  cares;  consequently  Mr.  Tal¬ 
lent  took  a  stroll  to  see  if  he  could  not  locate  Cus¬ 
ter’s  Park  from  some  of  the  prominent  peaks  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  being  absent  an  hour  or  so, 
returned  and  related  a  very  remarkable  adventure 
with  mountain  sheep. 

While  walking  along  on  the  top  of  a  high,  rocky 
ridge  he  discovered  several  mountain  sheep  in  front 
of  him.  They  ran  a  short  distance  and  stopped,  and 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  ridge  abruptly  termi¬ 
nated  here  and  that  they  were  as  far  as  they  could 
go  in  that  direction  with  safety,  unless  they  could 
fly.  Where  he  stood  the  ridge  was  scarcely  two  rods 
wide,  and  it  was  more  than  two  hundred  feet  to  the 
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ground  below.  He  did  not  wish  to  shoot,  so  he 
began  to  cast  about  for  some  dry  pine  poles  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  fence  across  this  narrow  neck, 
so  that  he  might  afterward  kill  the  bunch  at  his 
leisure.  But  he  had  scarcely  began  his  task  when, 
to  his  utter  amazement,  he  saw  them  going  over 
the  cliff,  one  by  one,  head  first,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
meeting  the  fate  of  any  other  animal  that  would 
fall  from  a  height  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  and 
land  on  frozen  ground  and  rock  below.  As  the  last 
of  the  unfortunate,  terror  stricken  band,  an  innocent 
lamb,  approached  the  precipice  to  offer  itself  up  as 
a  sacrifice  to  his  greed  on  the  rocks  below,  it  cast  a 
wild,  pleading  look  toward  him  and  then  disap¬ 
peared  over  the  ledge.  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
imploringly  as  he  viewed  the  deserted  rock,  and  then 
turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  bitterly  upbraiding  him¬ 
self  for  driving  these  wild,  innocent  creatures  to 
such  a  terrible  fate. 

As  he  reached  the  valley  below  he  concluded 
to  go  to  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen  and  select 
from  the  mangled  remains  a  little  meat  for  supper. 
He  could  not  eat  it  himself,  but  the  rest  of  the 
party,  those  who  had  not  witnessed  the  sad  event, 
that  horrible  tragedy,  might  relish  some  fat  mut¬ 
ton.  Slowly  and  sadly  he  picked  his  way  over  rocks 
and  fallen  timber  and  approached  the  fatal  spot  sick 
at  heart,  while  his  condemning  conscience  was 
racked  with  remorse.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  the  place,  or  were  they  completely 
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annihilated  and  crushed  out  of  existence?  As  he 
crept  about  among  the  rocks  and  logs  vainly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  find  a  trace  of  their  remains,  a  creepy, 
uncanny  feeling  began  to  steal  over  him,  he 
began  to  feel  as  if  surrounded  by  some 
mysterious  power,  some  awful,  invisible  force 
that  had  protected  this  solemn,  sacred  spot 
from  the  desecrating  influence  of  the  white  man  in 
times  gone  by,  and  for  some  unknown  cause  had 
just  displayed,  to  his  utter  bewilderment  and  con¬ 
fusion,  more  of  its  magic  power.  An  oppressive  si¬ 
lence,  like  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  encompassed 
him.  He  was  beyond  surprise,  and  if  from  the  am¬ 
bient  air  the  trumpet  sound  had  bade  him  arise  and 
give  an  account  of  himself,  it  would  have  been  in 
line  with  the  trend  of  his  thoughts.  But  what  was 
that?  His  attention  was  directed  to  the  cliff  above 
and  beyond,  by  the  rattle  of  some  loosened  pebbles, 
and  there  among  the  crags  on  the  side  of  the  cliff 
were  his  sheep,  seemingly  sound  and  well,  and,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  perfectly  safe. 

On  returning  to  camp  Tallent  related  his  thrill¬ 
ing  experience  in  a  manner  that  showed  him  to  be 
still  laboring  under  the  magic  spell,  and  he  stoutly 
insisted  that  these,  like  all  other  mountain  sheep, 
landed  on  their  heads,  and  had  actually  made  the 
leap  of  some  two  hundred  feet.  The  idea  was  not 
original  with  Mr.  Tallent,  for  it  is  quite  prevalent 
throughout  the  country,  but  is  nevertheless  errone¬ 
ous,  and  has  not  the  least  foundation  whatever  to 
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support  such  a  claim,  unless  it  would  be  the  massive 
horns  of  the  bucks,  and  if  these  were  in  any  way 
necessary  for  such  purposes,  what  would  become  of 
the  other  half  of  the  flock,  that  have  no  horns  at 
all,  to  speak  of.  Old  hunters  tell  me  that  the  idea 
is  most  absurd,  and  my  own  experience  with  them 
only  confirms  the  statement  of  these  hunters,  that 
they  are  the  most  sure-footed  animal  that  inhabits 
the  roughest  part  of  the  mountain  ranges. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  they  jump  from  crag  to 
crag  in  ascending  or  descending  a  cliff,  in  a  manner 
that  would  seem  quite  impossible  for  an  animal 
without  wings  to  accomplish.  They  are  wild  by 
nature  and  inhabit  the  most  rugged  part  of  the 
country,  where  they  are  quite  safe  from  the  attack 
of  wolves  and  lions,  as  they  can  go  in  perfect  safety 
where  these  animals  dare  not  venture. 

After  a  rest  of  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  we  moved 
on.  The  weather  continued  quite  cool,  but  pleasant, 
as  there  was  no  snow  to  speak  of  and  but  little 
wind. 

One  day  as  we  were  passing  along  a  ridge,  the 
timber  of  which  had  been  killed  by  fire  a  few  years 
before,  a  deer  jumped  up  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
ahead  of  the  train  and  bounded  off  along  the  road. 
Williams  happened  to  be  quite  close  to  it,  and  as  it 
started  off  on  the  run  he  raised  his  Hawkins 
Spencer  rifle  and  fired.  The  ball  struck  the  ground 
about  half-way  to  the  deer,  glanced  up  and  broke  a 
leg.  It  continued  to  run  and  stop  for  a  hundred 
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yards  or  so  while  Williams  was  in  hot  pursuit,  run¬ 
ning  and  shooting  whenever  the  deer  made  a  halt. 
His  gun  was  a  seven-shooter  and  when  the  last  shot 
was  fired  he  had  actually  gained  on  the  deer  and 
was  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  it.  This  shot 
brought  it  down  and  the  entire  party  gave  Williams 
three  cheers.  He  was  so  excited  and  elated  over  his 
success  that  he  was  determined  on  supplying  the 
party  with  fresh  meat,  and  for  some  time  after  this 
was  found  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  advance 
guard. 

Another  day,  as  he  was  sauntering  along  some 
little  distance  ahead  and  had  just  descended  a  hill,  a 
little  incident  occurred  that  gave  the  party  a  good 
laugh  at  Williams'  expense,  and  in  a  great  measure 
cooled  his  ardor  for  hunting.  He  had  just  descended 
a  long  hill  and  was  leisurely  nearing  a  creek  when  a 
large  bull  elk  was  startled  by  the  rattle  of  the  train 
and  went  tearing  down  the  hill  toward  Williams  like 
an  avalanche,  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his 
nostrils  distended,  he  undoubtedly  presented  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  would  have  startled  more  experienced 
hunters  than  Williams,  had  they  occupied  his  posi¬ 
tion.  As  it  was,  neither  had  noticed  the  other  until 
hearing  the  noise,  Williams  turned  to  look  back. 
The  elk  was  within  a  few  yards  of  him  and  appar¬ 
ently  charging  straight  at  him.  As  Williams  made 
this  slight  move  the  elk  seemed  to  realize  that  he 
was  about  to  encounter  something  terrible,  for  he 
immediately  turned  his  hair  forward,  lowered  his 
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horns,  and  partially  came  to  a  halt,  while  his  great, 
flashing  eyes  looked  like  balls  of  liquid  green,  and  in 
the  terse  and  comprehensive  language  of  Williams, 
he  looked  like  “Old  Nick”  at  bay.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  sur¬ 
prised  or  startled. 

Williams  did  not  stop  to  look  or  parley;  simply 
one  glance  backward  and  then  a  flying  leap  across 
the  creek.  As  he  landed  safely  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream  it  seemed  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  his 
scattered  forces,  and  from  this  vantage  ground  he 
turned  and  fired.  But  the  elk,  no  less  frightened, 
had  already  disappeared.  Lyman,  Lamb  and  Uncle 
Newt.,  the  advance  guard,  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  just  in  time  to  witness  the  performance  and  to 
testify  to  Williams’  ability  as  a  broad  jumper,  and 
to  his  remarkable  agility  in  moments  of  imminent 
danger.  To  commemorate  the  event  we  called  the 
stream  Elk  Creek,  which  name,  I  believe,  it  bears 
today. 

We  had  been  in  the  Hills  now  several  days  and 
had  not  discovered  any  fresh  Indian  sign  since  the 
first  day ;  and  although  we  were  as  vigilant  as  ever 
we  now  shot  deer  or  elk  whenever  we  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  There  was  just  a  little  snow  here  and  we 
were  having  about  zero  weather  on  an  average. 

We  did  no  prospecting  on  the  road.  But  one 
evening  I  think  we  were  camped  on  Spring  Creek, 
Johnny  Boyle  was  banking  our  tent,  while  I  was 
inside  preparing  our  bed  for  the  night.  Presently 
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the  work  outside  stopped  and  Johnny  walked  in 
with  a  handful  of  black  soil  that  was  full  of  glitter¬ 
ing  scales,  and  in  a  very  positive  and  excited  man¬ 
ner  said :  “Here,  Dave,  I  have  struck  it  rich ;  the 
ground  is  full  of  it  and  we  will  just  take  a  claim, 
here  and  now.”  I  advised  John  to  show  it  to  Whit, 
and  get  his  opinion,  for  I  knew  it  to  be  only  mica 
and  hated  to  see  him  meet  with  such  a  sad  disap¬ 
pointment.  Whit.,  of  course,  explained  to  him  whal 
it  was,  for  Johnny  did  not  stake  out  any  claim. 

One  of  the  oxen  belonging  to  Mr.  Tallent’s  mess 
gave  out  here  completely  and  had  to  be  left.  He 
was  too  old  for  such  a  journey.  Each  of  the  other 
messes  took  some  of  their  load  and  as  Thomas  be¬ 
longed  to  the  mess  he  packed  about  200  pounds  on 
the  back  of  the  donkey. 

Bishop  shot  a  fox  and  as  it  resembled  the  silver 
gray  it  was  skinned.  Thomas  stood  the  frozen  car¬ 
cass  on  the  top  of  his  pack  day  after  day  and  carried 
it  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  declaring  it  would  be 
the  finest  eating  of  any  meat,  after  having  been 
frozen  so  long  and  thoroughly.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  deer  and  quite  a  few  elk,  especially 
as  we  advanced  southward.  The  valleys  generally 
contained  running  water,  some  fine  streams,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  fish,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  chub. 

On  the  21st  of  December  we  reached  the  flat 
where  Custer  City  now  stands.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  many  openings  comprising  Custer’s  Park.  It 
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contains  some  200  acres  of  comparatively  smooth 
and  level  land.  Immediately  adjoining  this  the  land 
is  rough  and  rolling,  with  a  few  scrub  pines  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there.  To  the  north  the  land  grad¬ 
ually  grows  rougher  for  nearly  a  mile  and  finally 
terminates  in  high,  rocky  cliffs.  To  the  south  the 
hills  are  not  so  abrupt,  having  longer  slopes,  and 
are  not  so  rocky.  The  next  day  was  spent  in  look¬ 
ing  around  for  a  suitable  location  to  establish  a 
permanent  camp.  On  the  23d  of  December  we 
moved  down  the  valley  a  couple  of  miles,  where 
we  made  our  last  camp.  Those  not  having  had  the 
experience  of  a  trip  of  this  kind  can  have  but  little 
conception  of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  these  words, 
“our  last  camp.”  It  meant  the  successful  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  journey  of  seventy-eight  days,  beset  with 
snares,  pitfalls  and  hardships  that  but  few  would 
care  to  risk,  and  only  the  most  rugged  could  en¬ 
dure.  We  had  achieved  our  one  great  aim  and 
reached  the  land  of  our  dreams — Custer’s  Park. 

Our  camp  was  made  in  the  shelter  of  the  pines 
at  the  edge  of  the  park,  and  near  a  spring  of  sul¬ 
phur  water  that  did  not  freeze  over  during  the 
coldest  weather  I  ever  experienced.  It  was  the 
dead  of  winter,  with  no  shelter  save  our  tents  and 
no  hope  of  protection  from  the  savage  hordes  of 
the  Sioux  save  our  own  small  band.  Consequently 
steps  were  taken  to  commence  a  stockade  the  next 
day.  There  was  very  little  snow  and  the  weather 
was  very  pleasant.  Everyone  seemed  to  feel  as  boys 
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generally  do  after  having  completed  a  trying  task, 
as  though  they  were  entitled  to  a  “day  off.”  But 
we  had  penetrated  the  very  center  of  the  most  hos¬ 
tile  country  inhabited  by  the  Indian  race,  against 
the  order  of  Uncle  Sam  and  in  defiance  of  the  Sioux 
nation.  A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  around 
large  camp  fires  and  some  did  not  retire  until  12 
o’clock. 

Thomas  was  up  late  stewing  a  part  of  his  fox, 
that  he  had  carried  a  week  or  more  on  the  donkey’s 
back.  He  watched  the  pot  until  after  12  o’clock, 
that  it  might  be  cooked  just  right  for  breakfast. 
About  daylight  the  camp  was  aroused  by  loud  and 
angry  vociferations.  I  immediately  recognized  the 
disturber  of  our  slumbers,  as  he  alternately  swore 
in  English  and  German  or  a  mixture  of  each,  as  our 
Teuton  friend,  Thomas. 

He  had  left  his  warm  bed  early  that  he  might 
give  his  fox  a  little  extra  boiling  and  then  have  his 
breakfast  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  camp.  When  he 
found  that  not  only  his  choice  meat  was  gone,  but 
the  coffee  pot  in  which  he  was  cooking  it  had  also 
disappeared,  his  wrath  was  beyond  control.  It  was 
that  proverbial  straw  laid  upon  the  camel’s  back — 
and  the  grayhound  Dan  was  the  alleged  miscreant. 
Dan’s  action  went  far  toward  substantiating  the 
charge,  for  he  kept  at  a  very  safe  distance  from 
Thomas  and  watched  his  movements  as  if  he  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  what  he  was  saying  and  the 
cause  of  his  distraction.  At  one  breath  Thomas 
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would  endeavor  to  cajole  Dan  into  leading  the  way 
to  the  coffee  pot  in  the  most  persuasive  English  at 
his  command,  while  in  the  next  he  would  vehe¬ 
mently  threaten  and  denounce  him  in  the  most  forci¬ 
ble  terms  he  could  conjure  from  his  mother  tongue 
or  the  realms  of  space.  Thomas  declared  he  did 
not  mind  the  loss  of  the  meat  so  much,  but  the 
coffee  pot  was  the  only  vessel  he  had  that  he  could 
boil  anything  in,  and  if  that  was  gone  it  could  not 
be  replaced.  It  was  found  shortly  after  daylight 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  camp  with  all  the  meat 
in  it,  as  Thomas  had  wired  the  top  on  in  case  it 
tipped  over,  and  with  few  scratches  or  marks  to 
implicate  the  miscreant. 

After  breakfast  we  began  the  construction  of  a 
stockade.  It  was  located  near  the  center  of  the  main 
park  and  close  to  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  known 
as  French  Creek.  It  was  a  fine  location  for  a  con¬ 
struction  of  this  kind,  being  on  a  smooth  flat  about 
400  yards  from  the  nearest  timber  or  point  of  rock. 
The  stockade  was  80  feet  square  in  the  clear,  with 
bastions  at  each  corner,  so  that  those  on  the  inside 
could  shoot  along  the  outside  wall  from  either  cor¬ 
ner.  It  was  made  by  digging  a  ditch  four  feet  deep 
and  standing  pine  logs  on  end.  These  logs  were 
smooth  and  straight  and  were  from  12  to  14  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  and  when  completed 
stood  12  feet  above  the  ground,  while  on  the  inside 
smaller  timbers  were  fitted  in  the  cracks  and  held 
to  their  places  by  double  ribs  firmly  pinned  on.  A 
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double  gate  made  of  10  inch  hewn  timber  opened 
on  the  side  toward  the  creek,  being  the  south  side. 
Two  rows  of  postholes  completed  a  fortification  be¬ 
hind  the  walls  of  which  we  felt  quite  secure  and  al¬ 
most  invincible. 

One  day  while  busy  at  work  a  phenomenon  oc¬ 
curred  that,  under  ordinary  surroundings  and  con¬ 
ditions,  would  have  been  considered  very  remark¬ 
able  if  not  quite  strange.  But  owing  to  our  pe¬ 
culiar  surroundings  it  was  quite  startling  and  al¬ 
most  savored  of  the  supernatural.  About  noon,  on 
a  clear,  cold  day,  an  awful  rushing,  roaring  sound 
was  heard  above  and  to  the  north  of  us.  It  was  al¬ 
most  directly  over  our  camp.  Everyone  immedi¬ 
ately  looked  in  that  direction,  and  saw  an  object 
rushing  through  the  air  from  east  to  west,  not  more 
than  one-half  mile  above  the  hilltops,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant  from  us.  It  seemed  almost  white,  and  looked 
as  if  it  might  be  at  least  30  or  40  feet  in  diameter, 
although  its  size  could  not  be  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  As  it  seemed  surrounded  by 
steam  or  smoke,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  falling,  but 
continued  in  a  horizontal  course.  Three  or  four 
seconds  after  having  passed  out  of  our  sight  in  the 
west,  a  report  was  heard  that  fairly  shook  the  hills, 
while  along  its  track  clouds  of  smoke  were  left  that 
could  be  seen  for  20  minutes  after. 

It  was  one  of  the  grandest  sights  I  ever  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  a  few  of  the  party  were  inclined  to 
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regard  it  as  a  bad  omen — as  a  mark  of  displeasure 
of  our  Heavenly  Father;  coupled  with  the  Indian 
legend,  that  these  hills  were  sacred  ground  and 
called  the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit,  it  is  quite  nat¬ 
ural  that  human  imagination  should  become  slightly 
colored  under  our  present  conditions  and  surround¬ 
ings,  and  that  their  reasoning  faculties  pertaining 
to  a  phenomenon  of  this  character  should  become 
slightly  obscured  with  a  veil  of  superstition. 

There  is  one  thing  that  was  very  evident:  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  the  weather  began  to  grow 
colder,  and  continued  to  increase  in  intensity  each 
day  for  about  three  weeks.  We  had  no  thermom¬ 
eter,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  the  coldest  weather  I 
ever  experienced,  before  or  since,  by  many  degrees. 
We  were  still  living  in  tents  and  had  no  stoves  of 
any  kind.  We  usually  hauled  up  heaps  of  dry  pine 
logs  in  front  of  our  camp  in  the  evening.  This  pine 
was  full  of  pitch  and  burned  like  oil,  making  a  roar¬ 
ing  fire  until  bedtime.  But  the  great  heat  did  not 
seem  to  warm  the  atmosphere  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  us,  for  on  turning  one  side  of  the  face 
from  the  fire  for  only  a  moment,  it  would  become 
covered  with  frost,  thus  roasting  one  side  while 
freezing  the  other. 

As  soon  as  the  stockade  was  completed  most  of 
the  messes  were  reorganized — those  going  together 
or  forming  a  company  that  experience  had  shown 
to  be  the  most  congenial  companions,  and  best  fitted 
to  work  together  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  the 
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most  agreeable  manner.  Each  mess  built  its  own 
cabin  and  six  good,  substantial  houses  were  built 
during  the  extreme  cold  weather  inside  of  the 
stockade.  Each  had  a  good  fireplace,  made  of  stone, 
laid  in  mud.  The  roofing  was  made  by  splitting  a 
log  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  hollowing  each  of 
these  halves  out  like  a  trough.  A  course  of  these 
were  laid  out  over  the  roof,  with  the  hollow  side  up. 
Then  another  course  was  reversed,  covering  the 
jointings.  Grass  and  mud  were  used  to  stop  up  all 
cracks.  A  couple  of  the  messes  went  so  far  as  to 
make  puncheon  floors,  while  others  were  content 
with  Mother  Earth.  No  nails  were  used  in  the  en¬ 
tire  construction  of  the  stockade  or  cabins. 

As  soon  as  our  cabins  were  completed  we  turned 
our  attention  to  prospecting  and  hunting  enough 
to  keep  the  camp  supplied  with  meat.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  deer,  a  few  elk  and  among  the 
rocky  cliffs  of  the  foothills  a  few  mountain  sheep. 
There  were  also  three  or  four  species  of  wolves  and 
quite  a  few  mountain  lions. 

Our  camp  was  located  within  twelve  miles  of 
Harney’s  Peak,  the  highest  point  in  the  Hills,  and 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  foothills  on  the  east. 
Inside  the  eastern  foothills  it  is  quite  rocky  and 
precipitous,  by  far  the  roughest  and  most  rocky 
portion  of  the  Hills,  the  interior  part  being  more 
flat  and  rolling,  with  less  rock.  The  entire  region 
is  generally  covered  with  pitch  or  Norway  pine.  It 
is  not  large  timber,  but  usually  quite  straight. 
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Some  of  the  gulches  contain  spruce.  The  parks  or 
openings  are  usually  along  the  valleys  and  streams. 
A  very  nutritious  grass  grew  in  abundance  in  these 
openings  and  to  quite  an  extent  all  through  the  tim¬ 
ber.  We  sank  a  hole  to  bed  rock  a  couple  of  rods 
from  the  gate  of  the  stockade.  It  was  about  seven 
feet  deep  and  fine  colors  of  gold  were  found  from 
the  very  surface. 

French  Creek  Valley  is  a  bed  of  gravel  that  the 
water  runs  through  like  a  sieve.  When  we  had 
dug  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  bed  rock  the  water 
came  in  so  fast  we  could  not  bail  it  out  and  work. 
But  a  couple  of  the  old  miners,  Logan  and  Whit¬ 
ney,  I  believe,  contrived  a  chain  pump,  or  rather 
a  kind  of  elevator,  raising  the  water  by  means  of 
buckets  in  a  slanting  chute.  A  rocker  was  made 
and  whenever  the  weather  would  permit,  this  mine 
was  worked. 

As  soon  as  our  cabin  was  completed,  Thomas 
Russell  and  I  took  a  couple  of  ponies,  packed  some 
provisions  and  our  camp  outfit  and  went  up  French 
Creek  four  or  five  miles,  or  about  two  miles  above 
the  present  town  of  Custer  City.  Here  we  made 
a  camp  by  felling  a  tree  over  the  edge  of  a  rocky 
point  and  putting  the  boughs  over  the  trunk  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  partial  shelter  from  the 
snow,  one  side  being  open.  This  was  used  merely 
as  our  sleeping  apartment,  as  our  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing  room  was  outside.  This  was  our  home  most  of 
the  time  while  we  remained  in  the  Black  Hills. 
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This  Was  Our  Home  Most  of  the  Time 


From  this  primitive  shelter  we  hunted  and  pros¬ 
pected  quite  a  distance  up  the  valley,  generally  go¬ 
ing  down  to  the  stockade  about  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  from  two  to  four  deer  on  our  ponies  and 
returning  with  a  supply  of  whatever  we  were  in 
need  of.  We  generally  had  from  one  to  three  deer 
lying  on  top  of  the  shack.  A  few  feet  above  the 
top  of  this  bough  house  a  rock  jutted  out.  It  was 
almost  directly  over  where  the  deer  lay  and  prob¬ 
ably  six  or  seven  feet  distant.  To  this  point  moun¬ 
tain  lions  and  wolves  often  came  and  looked  down 
on  the  carcasses  of  deer  beneath  them.  The  wolves 
would  whine  similar  to  a  dog,  while  the  lion  would 
make  a  harsh,  purring  noise.  They  never  came,  as 
we  know  of,  until  after  we  had  retired  for  the  night. 
I  often  tried  to  steal  out  and  get  a  shot  at  them, 
but  they  always  skulked  back  among  the  rocks 
whenever  the  slightest  noise  was  made.  These 
lions  are  very  powerful  animals  and  are  capable  of 
dragging  a  large  deer  for  miles  at  a  time.  I  have 
seen  them  that  measured  9J/2  feet  from  the  end  of 
his  nose  to  the  tip  end  of  his  tail.  Their  tails  are 
long  and  are  carried  low  and  gradually  curve  up 
from  the  root  to  the  tip. 

On  one  occasion  while  in  this  camp  I  took  a 
trip  up  the  creek  to  see  if  I  could  go  a  little  deeper 
in  a  prospect  hole  I  had  previously  sunk  and  got 
some  nice  flakes  of  gold,  but  was  prevented  from 
reaching  bed  rock  by  water.  Thus  reinforced  with 
a  bucket,  I  thought  possibly  I  might  reach  bed 
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rock,  where  the  heaviest  gold  invariably  lays. 
While  riding  along  on  this  occasion  a  small  deer,  a 
fawn,  came  running  by.  Its  tongue  was  hanging 
out  and  its  slow,  short  jumps  indicated  that  it  was 
quite  exhausted.  My  presence  did  not  seem  to  add 
to  its  terror  in  the  least,  for  it  could  run  no  faster 
than  it  was  running,  and  seemed  to  have  nearly 
given  up  the  chase,  and  a  new  enemy  at  this  time 
seemed  to  make  but  little  difference.  I  could  have 
killed  it  easily,  for  it  stopped  within  a  few  yards 
of  me  and  looked  back.  I  soon  discovered  the  cause 
of  its  alarm.  About  a  hundred  yards  distant  in  a 
little  opening  was  a  large  timber  wolf.  He  had 
seen  or  scented  me  and  had  turned  from  his  direct 
course  and  was  going  around  me.  I  quickly  slid 
to  the  ground  and  dropped  on  one  knee  as  I  did  so. 
The  wolf  halted  for  a  moment,  and  I  fired.  He 
sprang  into  the  air,  turned  two  or  three  somer¬ 
saults,  and  finally  ran  off.  I  think  I  shot  him 
through  the  lungs,  as  my  aim  was  behind  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  He  bled  freely,  but  there  being  but  little 
snow  on  the  south  side  of  the  slopes,  i  could  not 
track  him  readily,  so  let  him  go,  but  I  had  saved 
the  fawn. 

A  short  distance  from  this  a  couple  of  large 
bucks  ran  over  a  raise  of  ground.  I  thought  I 
would  kill  one  and  take  it  back  with  me  in  the 
evening,  so  I  left  my  pony  to  graze  and  went  in 
quest  of  them,  but  they  had  gone  farther  than  I 
had  expected.  As  I  came  to  the  edge  of  a  narrow 
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ravine  a  monster  buck  elk  jumped  out  of  the 
thicket  on  the  opposite  side  and  bounded  away 
before  I  had  time  to  shoot.  He  was  as  large  as  a 
good  sized  horse  and  carried  a  pair  of  antlers  that 
were  certainly  more  than  six  feet  from  point  to 
point.  I  had  heard  it  said  that  these  animals  in¬ 
variably  trotted,  scarcely  ever  jumped  like  a  horse 
or  deer,  and  as  I  wore  moccasins  at  the  time  and 
could  run  for  a  half  day  at  a  pretty  good  pace,  I 
concluded  I  would  try  his  mettle,  and  immediately 
set  out  on  his  trail.  The  country  over  which  he 
passed  was  comparatively  smooth,  a  rolling,  open 
timbered  stretch.  I  followed  him  about  five  miles 
and  never  got  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  with  but  few 
exceptions  he  had  not  broke  the  run.  When  cross¬ 
ing  a  ravine  he  would  take  a  few  long  steps  and 
then  bound  off  with  terrific  leaps.  I  had  come 
upon  him  so  unexpectedly  and  so  near  that  it  had 
given  him  a  terrible  fright.  He  proved  to  my  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  that  the  belief  or  statement  that 
I  had  heard  made,  that  elk  traveled  like  cattle, 
scarcely  ever  breaking  the  trot,  and  jump  like  a 
deer,  was  without  foundation. 

While  following  his  tracks  I  crossed  the  trail 
where  a  mountain  lion  had  been  dragging  a  deer, 
so  when  I  returned  from  my  chase  after  the  elk  I 
took  his  trail  and  followed  it  for  nearly  two  miles, 
as  it  was  going  near  the  direction  of  my  pony.  It 
did  not  seem  to  have  made  a  halt  in  all  that  dis¬ 
tance,  going  over  logs  and  up  long  slopes  without 
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a  stop.  The  trail  was  fresh  and  could  not  have 
been  made  more  than  a  few  hours  before.  The 
lion’s  track  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  trail  where 
the  deer  had  dragged,  indicating  that  it  had  been 
carried  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  that  no  change 
had  been  made  in  all  this  distance.  His  step  was 
between  three  and  four  feet  and  his  footprints  four 
inches  across. 

The  trail  led  up  a  long,  gentle  slope  to  the  top 
of  a  high,  rock  crowned  hill  that  seemed  to  have 
been  rent  asunder  by  some  internal  force,  that  left 
it  a  disconnected  mass  of  huge  boulders  standing  in 
rows  and  groups  forming  numerous  alleys  and  ave¬ 
nues,  interspersed  with  pine  trees.  Here  it  led 
toward  the  center  of  this  weird  place,  through  what 
seemed  to  be  the  main  or  central  avenue,  with  a 
width  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  was  flanked  with 
rock  from  a  few  to  fifty  feet  in  height.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  of  this  avenue  stood  a  rock  some  ten  feet  in 
height,  upon  which  scrub  pines  were  growing. 

On  passing  this  sentinel  I  could  see  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  up  the  alley,  which  at  this  point  was 
quite  level.  The  snow  was  literally  packed  with 
tracks  of  various  sizes,  and  as  I  came  to  a  halt  at 
the  base  of  this  rock  a  huge  lion  stepped  out  into 
the  alley,  some  hundred  feet  away.  He  paused  but 
a  moment  and  then  leaped  across  the  space  and 
disappeared  among  the  rocks.  It  was  getting  quite 
dark  among  the  rocks  and  pines,  so  I  hastened  up 
the  opening,  hoping  to  get  a  shot,  while  the  light 
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lasted.  I  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  when 
I  got  a  glimpse  of  another  lion,  quite  near  me,  but 
he  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  on  reaching  the  point 
where  the  other  one  had  crossed.  The  alley  made 
a  square  turn  to  the  left,  that  led  to  an  inner  cham¬ 
ber  which  resembled  an  amphitheater,  or  the  crater 
of  a  volcano.  As  I  faced  this  turn  a  huge  beast 
leaped  from  a  rock  and  stood  lashing  his  side  with 
his  long  tail,  while  he  snarled  and  showed  his  teeth. 
He  stood  sidewise  to  me  and  about  fifty  feet  dis¬ 
tant,  but  faced  me  with  a  fierce,  defiant  look.  It 
had  become  too  dark  at  this  point  to  get  good  aim, 
and  I  confess  it  made  me  a  little  nervous,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  firing  at  his  head,  as  I  would  have  done 
had  the  light  been  favorable,  I  aimed  just  back  of 
his  shoulder.  As  the  gun  cracked  he  bounded  away 
with  a  roar  that  would  have  made  the  stoutest  heart 
quake,  while  at  the  same  time  answering  yells  and 
screams  rent  the  air  and  seemed  to  spring  from  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  like  the  wail  of  the 
damned  from  the  infernal  region  of  hell,  while  long, 
lithe  forms  could  be  seen  leaping  from  rock  to  rock, 
or  fiercely  glaring  at  me  but  a  few  feet  away.  My 
reflections  at  this  time  can  better  be  imagined  than 
expressed,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  I  fully  realized 
that  I  had  made  a  roaring  success  at  finding  lions, 
and  would  have  been  more  than  willing,  yea,  glad 
to  turn  them  over  to  the  care  of  someone  else.  I 
had  neither  my  revolver  or  sheath  knife  that  I 
usually  carried  with  me  when  hunting.  They  would 
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In  a  Den  of  Mountain  Lions 


now  have  been  worth  a  king’s  ransom.  Having  only 
my  trusty  muzzle  loading  rifle  to  depend  on,  I 
hastily  loaded  it  and  started  to  retrace  my  steps, 
expecting  to  be  pounced  upon  at  any  moment.  I 
had  possibly  covered  half  the  distance  when  a  huge 
beast,  “as  if  divining  my  purpose,”  leaped  to  the 
top  of  the  rock  at  the  entrance,  and  crouched 
down  as  if  prepared  to  spring,  while  another 
boldly  faced  me  in  the  alley,  but  a  few  steps  away. 
The  cries  of  the  wounded  one  seemed  to  have  lashed 
them  into  a  rage  of  fury  and  deep,  fierce  roars  could 
be  heard  on  all  sides.  As  I  halted,  debating  my 
next  move,  a  lithe  form  sprang  to  the  top  of  a  rock 
some  thirty  feet  to  my  right,  while  behind  me,  as 
I  partially  turned,  another  stopped  and  sullenly 
eyed  me.  At  my  back,  as  I  now  stood,  the  rock 
raised  with  a  gradual  slope  and  seemed  to  stand 
against  a  large  tree  some  thirty  feet  away,  the 
branches  of  which  came  down  to  the  rock.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  reach  this  tree.  I  feared  to  turn  my 
back,  lest  they  would  pounce  upon  me,  for  they 
could  reach  me  with  a  single  bound,  and  it  was  too 
dark  to  hazard  another  shot,  that  seemed  to  enrage 
instead  of  terrifying  them,  or  to  make  them  more 
bold,  instead  of  driving  them  away,  and  they  now 
seemed  on  the  point  of  springing  at  any  moment.  I 
carefully  scraped  the  snow  away  from  a  strip  of 
ground  in  front  of  me  with  my  foot;  they  watched 
me  intently.  I  next  strung  a  little  powder  on  the 
dry  dirt;  the  one  on  the  rock  near  by  seemed  to  be 
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fixing  his  feet  more  securely  under  him,  while  he 
lapped  his  long,  red  tongue  around  his  lips.  Finally 
I  lighted  a  match  and  dropped  it  on  the  powder; 
the  result  was  a  blaze  of  fire  and  a  big  puff  of 
smoke.  With  this  I  sprang  upon  the  rock  at  my 
back  and  reached  the  tree,  which  I  climbed  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  to  be  beyond  reach.  After  an  hour 
or  so  had  passed  I  began  to  realize  that  I  could 
not  maintain  this  position  all  night,  for  it  was  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  I  had  no  overcoat,  overshoes  or  mittens, 
and  was  getting  very  cold.  I  could  hear  soft  treads, 
hoarse  sniffs  and  occasionally  a  low  growl.  They 
were  upon  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  I  tossed 
a  stick  down,  and  a  cat-like  bound  was  the  result. 
But  I  must  leave  this  safe  perch  or  freeze.  If  I 
only  had  a  little  fire  on  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the 
tree,  and  with  this  thought  I  began  to  gather  the 
dry,  dead  limbs  until  I  had  quite  a  bundle.  These 
I  bound  together  with  my  belt  and  began  to  climb 
down.  When  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rock  I  tied 
a  few  small  sticks  together  with  my  handkerchief, 
lighted  them  and  tossed  this  ball  of  fire  down  upon 
the  rock.  There  was  a  hasty  rush  of  gaunt  forms 
for  shelter.  I  hastened  down  and  jumped  upon  the 
rock  with  a  yell,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  this 
small  blaze  going,  which  soon  lighted  the  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings. 

I  now  began  to  cast  about  for  wood,  but  there 
was  none  within  my  reach,  save  these  few  small, 
dry  limbs.  After  gathering  all  I  could  of  these  I 
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selected  a  bunch  of  the  straightest,  bound  them  to¬ 
gether  with  my  belt  and  made  a  torch.  After  get¬ 
ting  these  sticks  thoroughly  heated  I  lighted  my 
torch  and  waved  it  around  me.  It  gave  a  good 
blaze  and  threw  out  thousands  of  sparks,  so  I  de¬ 
termined  to  make  an  effort  to  go  out,  but  soon 
found  I  must  go  out  the  way  I  came  in,  for  this 
side  of  the  hill  was  almost  perpendicular,  as  far  as 
I  could  tell. 

As  I  was  about  to  start  I  discovered  a  pair  of 
eyes,  gleaming  like  coals  of  fire,  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away.  I  stepped  briskly  toward  the  spot, 
swinging  my  torch,  and  the  animal  made  a  hasty 
retreat.  I  continued  down  the  alley,  waving  the 
torch  as  I  went,  until  I  had  passed  out  and  beyond 
the  rock  at  the  entrance.  As  I  passed  along,  skulk¬ 
ing  forms  would  stealthily  glide  away  behind  shel¬ 
tering  rocks  or  leap  across  the  passage  in  front  of 
me,  while  gleaming  eyes  like  balls  of  fire  blazed  in 
the  caverns  of  the  rocks.  After  passing  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  entrance  I  discarded  my  torch,  as 
it  bothered  me  in  locating  my  course. 

I  found  my  pony  near  where  I  had  left  him  in 
the  afternoon,  and  he  nickered  on  seeing  me  ap¬ 
proach. 

Tom  was  still  up  when  I  reached  camp,  keeping 
supper  warm  and  wondering  at  my  delay.  As  I 
sat  by  the  cozy  fire  eating,  and  relating  my  terrible 
experience  of  the  last  few  hours,  I  resolved  to  at 
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least  take  my  knife  and  revolver  with  me  before 
again  entering  a  den  of  mountain  lions  at  night. 

We  found  gold  about  wherever  we  dug  along 
the  valley  of  French  Creek,  about  as  good  in  one 
place  as  another.  In  many  places  this  fine  flake 
gold  was  found  from  the  grass  roots  down.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  us  to  reach  bed  rock,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  water.  We  had  no  pumps,  and  the  valley 
was  so  flat  and  had  so  little  fall  that  a  bed  rock 
drain  could  not  be  utilized,  especially  with  our  lim¬ 
ited  time  and  force.  My  partner,  Tom  Russell, 
claimed  to  have  had  ten  years’  experience  in  the 
mines  of  Colorado. 

One  day,  when  we  were  returning  from  the 
stockade  to  our  camp  up  the  creek,  we  located  the 
park  or  flat  where  Custer  City  now  stands,  as  a 
ranch.  This  was  done  by  cutting  four  poles  and 
placing  them  as  a  foundation  for  a  cabin.  A  notice 
was  put  up,  setting  forth  our  claim,  stating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rods  claimed  each  way  from  that  point. 
Most  of  the  party  located  ranches  in  the  various 
parks  and  openings  along  French  Creek. 

As  we  passed  along  deer  would  scamper  off  into 
the  timber  from  almost  every  turn  or  bend  in  the 
creek.  They  generally  came  to  the  creek  in  the 
evening  for  water.  When  nearing  camp  I  thought 
I  would  take  one  in.  A  couple  had  stopped  up  in 
the  edge  of  the  timber,  and,  leaving  my  pony  to 
graze,  I  crept  up  within  easy  range  and  fired.  One 
of  them  fell.  As  I  approached  it  I  found  it  was  a 
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fawn,  and  not  yet  dead.  When  I  drew  my  knife 
and  stepped  up  to  cut  its  throat,  the  little  animal 
turned  upon  me  the  most  innocent,  pleading  pair  of 
eyes  that  it  was  ever  my  misfortune  to  have  met, 
and  gave  one  despairing  bleat  that  quite  unnerved 
me.  Could  I  but  have  taken  back  that  fatal  shot  at 
that  time,  and  restored  the  little  animal  to  life,  and 
to  its  mate,  I  believe  I  would  have  considered  it  the 
crowning  act  of  my  life,  and  the  proudest  and  hap¬ 
piest  moment  of  my  existence,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  fatal  shot  had  passed  through  some  vital  part 
close  tcx  the  heart,  and  it  only  remained  for  me  to 
stop  the  suffering  of  the  little  animal  as  soon  as 
possible  by  cutting  its  throat.  The  other  one,  a 
fawn  also,  and  probably  its  mate,  stood  but  a  short 
distance  away,  waiting  for  the  one  that  it  had  prob¬ 
ably  never  been  separated  from  before,  and  ap¬ 
parently  inviting  me  to  shoot,  but  I  had  killed  all 
the  deer  I  wanted  for  this  time,  and  I  left  the  little 
fellow  standing  there  as  I  dragged  its  companion 
down  the  hill  to  my  pony.  Tom  laughed  at  me 
when  I  related  my  little  experience.  I  told  him  I 
would  prefer  taking  chances  in  a  scrap  with  the 
Sioux  than  to  be  compelled  to  cut  the  throat  of 
another  wounded  fawn. 

During  the  month  of  January  we  had  secured 
about  $40  in  gold  dust,  most  of  it  being  taken  out 
at  the  stockade.  About  the  3d  of  February,  1875, 
John  Gordon  and  Eph.  Wicher  started  with  this 
gold  as  a  specimen  for  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  They  took 
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three  ponies,  each  riding  one,  while  the  third  car¬ 
ried  their  camp  outfit.  They  traveled  in  a  direct 
line  by  compass  and  arrived  at  Yankton,  S.  D.,  in  a 
few  days’  travel. 

Our  object  in  sending  out  these  specimens  at 
this  time  was  that  we  might  get  reinforcements  and 
a  supply  of  provisions  before  the  Indians  would 
come  in  the  spring.  As  our  supply  of  provisions 
was  getting  quite  low,  we  were  a  little  anxious  on 
that  account.  At  present  there  were  no  Indians  in 
that  part  of  the  Hills,  but  there  was  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  being  fully  occupied  in  the  summer  by 
them,  as  their  summer  camps  could  be  found  on 
every  stream.  It  was  evident  that  they  knew  of  our 
being  here,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  seen  us  on 
the  Cheyenne  and  learned  that  the  Hills  were  our 
objective  point.  Just  why  they  had  left  us  so  long 
undisturbed  we  could  not  tell,  but  supposed  they 
felt  quite  sure  of  their  victims  and  were  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  spring,  that  they  might  consummate  their 
pleasant  task  without  enduring  the  hardships  of 
winter. 

We  had  had  no  word  from  the  outside  world 
since  leaving  O’Neill’s  colony  on  the  Elkhorn,  con¬ 
sequently  we  did  not  know  whether  the  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  parties  going  to  the  Hills  still  existed  or 
not,  but  supposed  it  did,  as  no  one  had  ventured  in, 
and  if  it  still  existed  we  were  quite  sure  that  no 
one  would  attempt  to  come  in  until  our  party  was 
heard  from,  and  that  the  existence  of  gold  in  the 
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Hills  was  proven  to  be  a  fact.  So  when  Gordon 
took  the  gold  dust  as  specimens  and  started,  it  was 
with  the  express  understanding  that  he  would  re¬ 
turn  as  soon  as  he  could  raise  a  small  squad  of  men 
and  secure  provisions.  We  continued  to  prospect  for 
placer  diggings.  At  two  different  times  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  a  lone  Indian  track  was  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  camp,  and  we  naturally  supposed  that  we 
were  being  closely  watched. 

In  February  the  snow  about  all  disappeared,  and 
veins  of  quartz  showed  up  all  over  the  country. 
Ridges  of  quartz  could  be  traced  for  a  half  mile 
at  a  stretch  without  a  break.  We  made  many  loca¬ 
tions  and  did  quite  an  amount  of  work  on  these 
lodes,  but  we  could  not  go  deep,  as  we  only  used 
the  pick  and  shovel.  No  gold  was  discovered  in 
this  quartz,  but  the  experienced  miners  said  it  was 
gold  bearing  without  a  doubt,  when  the  proper 
depth  was  reached. 

We  surveyed  and  laid  off  a  town  on  the  flat 
occupied  by  the  stockade  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Harney.  Thus  matters  went  on  until  the  4th  of 
March,  when  four  of  the  party  started  for  Chey¬ 
enne.  They  had  just  about  enough  provisions  to 
last  them  through,  provided  they  had  no  bad  luck. 
They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better 
to  eat  it  on  the  road  out,  than  to  eat  in  the  Hills 
and  be  finally  compelled  to  go  out  without  any¬ 
thing  to  go  on.  As  near  as  we  could  estimate, 
Cheyenne  was  between  250  and  275  miles  in  a 
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direct  line.  There  was  no  snow  on  the  ground, 
and  with  no  roads  to  follow,  and  knowing  that  they 
must  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  agencies, 
and  were  almost  sure  to  come  upon  their  camps  at 
any  time,  the  trip  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  con¬ 
template.  Nor  was  it  liable  to  color  the  dreams  of 
the  participants  of  the  forlorn  hope  with  roseate 
hues,  nor  people  its  path  with  the  comical,  innocent 
brownies  of  the  fairyland  of  youth;  and  I  am  sure 
they  all  felt  as  did  Thomas,  while  contemplating 
the  trip  the  evening  before  they  started,  when  he 
said,  “Well,  I  wish  I  was  in  Cheyenne  already 
yet.” 

Their  departure  left  but  eighteen  of  us  at  the 
stockade.  Our  principal  living  was  venison.  We 
still  had  flour,  beans  and  bacon,  but  our  principal 
menu  was  roast,  stewed,  fried  and  boiled  venison. 
Time  passed  rather  slowly,  though  not  unpleas¬ 
antly,  to  those  of  us  who  kept  biisy.  But  several 
could  not  kill  any  game,  while  others  took  but  little 
interest  in  prospecting,  being  discouraged  and 
homesick.  To  such,  time  dragged  along  with  a 
weary  tread. 

One  fine  morning,  after  a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  my 
partner,  Johnny  Boyle,  struck  out,  fully  determined 
to  kill  a  deer.  As  his  name  would  indicate,  John 
was  a  typical  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  brave, 
sturdy  and  with  a  dogged,  persistent  determination 
that  yields  only  to  the  inevitable,  and  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  stockade  gate,  armed  with  a  repeating 
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rifle,  and  cast  his  eye  toward  the  high  hills  south, 
I  remarked  to  some  of  the  boys  standing  near  that, 
from  all  appearances,  John  meant  business,  and 
without  doubt  would  make  one  of  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  hunts  on  record.  He  had  never  hunted  any 
on  the  trip,  and  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  even 
fired  his  gun,  but  this  morning  John  was  going  for 
meat.  The  air  was  crisp.  Just  snow  enough  for 
good  tracking,  and  the  sky  almost  cloudless,  made 
an  ideal  day  for  such  sport,  and  John  took  a  stride 
that  soon  took  him  around  the  point  of  the  bluff 
and  out  of  sight.  Now,  if  he  had  been  walking 
against  time,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  what  he 
would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  to  have  come  in 
winner;  but  in  hunting  deer,  such  a  gait  seldom 
leads  one  to  success. 

After  John  had  traveled  a  few  hours  without 
getting  a  shot  at  a  deer,  he  came  across  a  huge 
track  that  was  without  doubt  an  uncommonly 
large  bear.  As  the  snow  was  quite  soft  and  melt¬ 
ing  considerable,  it  was  quite  difficult  to  tell  which 
way  it  was  going.  But  he  soon  settled  this  point 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  started  out  at  a  rapid 
pace,  determined  to  overtake  bruin  before  night 
came  on,  if  possible.  Thus  mile  after  mile  went  by, 
slipping  and  stumbling,  tired  and  hungry,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  those  great,  round  tracks,  he  reso¬ 
lutely  plodded  along.  As  he  passed  along  certain 
landmarks  looked  quite  familiar  to  him,  but  he  was 
so  intent  on  following  the  track  that  he  took  little 
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note  of  his  surroundings  until  he  had  actually  come 
in  sight  of  the  camp.  Here  it  dawned  upon  his  mind 
that  he  was  returning  the  same  way  that  he  had 
went  out,  and  in  fact  was  following  his  tracks 
back.  When  he  fully  realized  the  situation,  and  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  supposed  bear  chase 
died  away,  he  almost  collapsed  with  exhaustion. 
For  some  time  after  this  he  was  quite  sensitive  upon 
the  subject  of  bear  tracks,  and  the  thoughtless 
jester  was  liable  to  get  one  of  the  biggest  fights  on 
his  hands  that  he  had  ever  encountered,  by  being 
too  inquisitive  regarding  the  various  features  of 
bear  hunting. 

On  looking  at  John's  moccasins  afterward,  one 
could  readily  perceive  how  natural  it  was  for  him 
to  have  taken  his  own  track  for  anything  but  that 
of  a  human  track,  and  especially  after  the  snow  had 
melted  and  enlarged  it  somewhat.  He  had  just 
made  “what  he  was  pleased  to  call"  a  pair  of  moc¬ 
casins,  out  of  a  piece  of  ox  hide  that  he  had  par¬ 
tially  tanned  with  the  hair  on.  The  hair  side  was 
out  and  when  they  became  wet,  as  they  soon  did  in 
the  damp  snow,  there  was  no  limit  to  their  ca¬ 
pacity  for  stretching,  and  there  was  no  track  that 
would  correspond  to  their  peculiar  dimensions  that 
he  knew  of,  unless  it  was  that  of  a  grizzly  bear,  and 
he  very  naturally  supposed  that  it  could  be  none 
other.  This  was  the  first  and  last  attempt  at  hunt¬ 
ing  by  my  partner,  Johnny  Boyle,  and  his  success 
was  on  a  par  with  that  of  most  of  the  party  in  that 
line. 
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Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  party  could  kill 
a  deer  with  any  success,  though  they  were  ever  so 
numerous,  and  it  therefore  devolved  upon  those  who 
were  successful  to  keep  the  party  in  meat,  for  it 
was  now  becoming  quite  necessary  that  we  use  fresh 
meat  as  much  as  possible,  to  save  the  provisions 
that  were  running  quite  low.  Had  it  not  been  for 
venison  and  elk  meat  we  would  have  been  entirely 
out  of  provisions  by  the  first  of  March,  as  some  of 
the  party  had  not  taken  a  sufficient  *  supply,  and  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  where  one  has,  all  must  have. 

But  now  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  la¬ 
mentable  calamities  that  had  ever  befallen  man 
since  the  day  he  began  to  chew  a  cud  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  camp  in  the  form  of  a  tobacco  famine.  The 
supply  had  been  materially  augmented  by  mixing  a 
small  green  leaf,  after  being  dried  with  the  to¬ 
bacco.  Some  took  the  bark  of  a  willow,  some  took 
tea,  and  finally,  when  all  supplies  were  exhausted, 
save  a  small  amount  of  plug  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  my  partners,  “Angus  McDonald/’  it  was 
chewed,  then  dried  and  smoked,  and  the  ashes  used 
to  tincture  barks  and  laurels  that  were  being  used 
for  smoking.  As  for  myself,  I  had  not  acquired  the 
habit  of  using  tobacco,  and  was  not  unfavorably  af¬ 
fected  by  its  scarcity,  but  most  of  the  party  seemed 
to  mourn  over  its  departure,  as  though  it  were  the 
staff  of  life,  in  this  world,  and  the  only  true  friend 
that  held  a  key  to  the  next,  and  could  guide  our 
wandering  footsteps  thither.  This  predicament  was 
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lamentable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  the  heroic  ef¬ 
forts  displayed  in  meeting  the  inevitable  were  truly 
marvelous,  and  the  spirit  of  resignation  displayed 
when  gathered  around  the  fireplace  at  night,  where 
a  good  smoke  would  have  been  enjoyed  far  more 
than  at  any  other  time  or  place  on  earth,  with  the 
supreme  privilege  of  spitting  whenever,  wherever 
and  as  far  as  you  pleased,  was  extremely  pathetic. 

One  evening,  when  returning  to  my  camp  up  the 
creek  from  a  prospecting  tour,  I  discovered  the 
fresh  tracks  of  a  herd  of  elk.  They  had  passed  but 
a  short  time  before,  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
camp,  but  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  to  follow  them 
this  evening,  so  early  next  morning  I  took  their 
trail.  There  was  just  snow  enough  to  make  track¬ 
ing  possible.  After  following  their  trail  about  six 
miles  I  came  to  the  spot  where  they  had  bedded  over 
night.  From  here  it  was  a  little  like  following  a 
herd  of  cattle,  as  they  had  scattered  out  in  feeding, 
but  after  a  couple  of  miles’  travel  I  came  suddenly 
upon  several  of  them  in  the  heavy  timber. 

A  large  buck,  with  sweeping  antlers,  stopped 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  me.  Between  two  trees 
I  could  see  just  the  spot  to  hit  him  behind  the 
shoulder.  I  would  just  hit  him  through  the  heart. 
At  that  distance  I  could  at  that  time  usually  hit  the 
size  of  a  silver  dollar.  The  gun  I  was  using  was  a 
muzzle-loader  that  I  had  brought  from  home,  and 
I  was  sure  of  my  game,  if  standing  sideways  at  a 
distance  of  200  yards,  as  I  almost  invariably  shot 
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them  through  the  lungs,  liver  or  heart,  and  as  I 
pulled  the  trigger  on  this  fine  animal  I  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  hit  him  in  the  heart.  When  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  rifle  rang  out,  a  dozen  or  more  elk 
bounded  away,  and  the  one  I  had  fired  at  with 
them.  I  was  satisfied,  from  his  movements,  that 
he  had  not  been  hit,  but  how  or  why  I  had  missed 
him  was  simply  beyond  my  ability  to  guess,  or 
power  to  imagine. 

On  examination  I  found  the  ball  had  just  grazed 
the  tree  on  my  right,  and  of  course  had  glanced 
and  thrown  the  ball  off  the  elk.  This,  of  course, 
made  it  clear  why  I  had  not  hit  the  elk,  but  it  left 
the  puzzle,  if  anything,  more  confusing,  as  I  was 
positive  my  sight  was  clear  of  the  tree  when  I 
pressed  the  trigger,  and  as  there  was  no  recoil  to 
the  gun,  I  could  usually  tell  almost  exactly  where 
the  ball  would  strike  as  soon  as  I  fired.  But  this 
was  a  poser.  I  was  terribly  chagrined  and  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  herd  that  were  trailing  off  in  a 
course  directly  from  camp.  I  must  have  traveled 
at  least  seven  miles  farther  before  coming  in  sight 
of  them  again.  Then  I  took  another  long  shot,  but 
could  not  tell  that  I  had  hit  any  of  them,  and  as 
they  still  kept  in  a  course  directly  away  from 
camp,  I  reluctantly  turned  toward  camp. 

I  had  never  been  in  this  part  of  the  Hills  before, 
being  nearly  south  of  Custer  Park,  or  the  present 
site  of  Custer  City.  I  took  as  direct  a  course  for 
camp  as  possible,  for  I  must  have  been  as  much  as 
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twelve  miles  from  camp  in  a  direct  course.  I  saw 
lots  of  deer  tracks  and  some  deer,  but  I  gave  them 
but  very  little  attention  until,  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  I  was  within  about  three  miles  of  camp, 
when  a  couple  of  large  deer  stopped  broadside  to 
me,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  distant.  It  was 
too  tempting  a  mark  to  pass,  and  I  was  a  little 
anxious  to  make  another  test  of  my  gun,  so  I 
dropped  to  one  knee  and  fired  at  a  point  just  back 
of  his  shoulder,  fully  expecting  the  animal  to  drop 
or  make  but  a  feeble  run.  But  he  bounded  away 
instead,  though  I  could  see  that  he  was  quite  badly 
wounded.  He  ran  but  a  short  distance  and  laid 
down  behind  a  point  of  rocks.  Here  I  crept  up 
close  to  him  and  dispatched  him  with  a  Colt’s 
revolver. 

The  other  deer  had  been  standing  near  and  I 
took  a  shot  at  him,  but  only  succeeded  in  wounding 
him  in  the  hip.  He  would  run  a  little,  soon  get¬ 
ting  tired.  Finally  I  attempted  to  creep  upon  him, 
but  he  winded  me  and  jumped  to  his  feet.  He 
stood  with  his  left  side  toward  me.  I  had  been 
shooting  to  the  right  all  the  time,  as  near  as  I 
could  tell,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  for  his  neck 
and  have  his  full  length  to  go  on.  As  the  gun 
cracked  he  fell,  but  soon  got  up  and  made  a  few 
jumps,  only  to  fall  again.  He  was  hit  in  the  back 
and  could  make  but  little  headway;  so  I  ran  after 
him,  but  before  I  could  get  as  close  to  him  as  I 
wished  he  would  jump  up  and  run  again.  I  shot 
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at  his  neck  two  or  three  times,  but  as  near  as  I 
could  tell  missed  every  time.  I  was  terribly  vexed 
and  disappointed.  I  had  lost  all  confidence  in  my 
old  friend,  my  trusty  rifle,  that  had  never  failed  me 
before,  but  all  at  once  had  become  almost  useless. 
I  could  not  leave  the  deer  wounded  as  he  was,  to 
die  or  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wolves,  but  it  was 
getting  late  and  I  knew  not  just  how  far  I  was 
from  camp.  I  had  had  no  dinner  and  the  exercise 
I  had  taken  was  of  a  nature  to  give  one  an  appetite ; 
besides,  I  had  lost  all  interest  in  the  chase.  I 
finally  came  up  to  him  as  he  lay  on  a  side  hill.  I 
had  taken  out  my  sheath  knife  and  was  just  stoop¬ 
ing  to  cut  his  throat  when  he  caught  me  with  his 
hind  feet  as  quick  as  a  flash  and  sent  me  rolling 
down  the  hill,  but  he  could  only  make  a  jump  or 
two  when  I  finished  him  with  a  shot.  I  bent  a 
sapling  down,  hung  him  on  and  raised  the  tree  up 
with  poles,  so  the  wolves  could  not  reach  it.  I 
had  thrown  some  pine  chunks  around  the  first  deer 
and  had  set  them  afire,  to  keep  varmints  away. 

It  was  dark  when  I  reached  camp  and  Tom  was 
beginning  to  get  alarmed.  But  he  had  a  pot  of 
beans  and  a  loaf  of  warm  bread,  just  from  the  Dutch 
oven,  and  with  a  frying  pan  of  venison  I  felt  suf¬ 
ficiently  recuperated  to  survive  until  morning.  We 
sat  around  the  camp  fire  quite  late  this  evening 
chatting. 

Tom  had  been  to  the  stockade  with  some  veni¬ 
son,  and  as  he  came  back  his  ponies  winded  some- 
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thing  that  was  strange  to  them;  something  that 
seemed  to  frighten  them,  for  they  became  quite 
nervous.  Tom  could  not  see  anything  unusual,  or 
hear  any  uncommon  sounds.  But  the  idea  of  these 
ponies  becoming  frightened  was  really  the  strang¬ 
est  thing  we  had  run  across  in  this  strange  land, 
for  they  had  never  before  given  the  least  attention 
to  anything  that  might  jump  up  before  them;  deer, 
elk,  wolves  and  lions  were  regarded  by  them  with 
idle  curiosity;  consequently  it  could  not  be  either 
of  these.  And  now,  to  actually  get  frightened  and 
nervous,  we  could  attribute  it  to  nothing  less  than 
the  appearance  of  strange  ponies  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  had  scented  something  that  had 
strangely  affected  them,  and  we  could  imagine 
nothing  but  a  band  of  Indians. 

On  a  former  trip  to  the  stockade,  in  which  we 
spent  the  night,  we  found  on  our  return  to  camp 
that  the  snow  was  completely  packed  around  the 
camp  by  wolves.  A  couple  of  deer  were  left  on 
top  of  the  boughs  over  our  bed,  and  the  wolves  had 
taken  advantage  of  our  absence  to  secure  the  meat. 
But  we  had  thrown  a  red  blanket  over  them,  and 
had  probably  saved  our  camp  from  being  com¬ 
pletely  sacked.  So,  while  sitting  by  the  camp  fire 
this  evening,  we  had  talked  until  quite  late. 

Being  tired,  I  was  soon  sound  asleep,  but  was 
suddenly  aroused  from  my  slumbers  and  forcibly 
brought  to  realize  that  I  was  still  on  earth  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  rocks  and  hills,  for  I  could  still 
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hear  a  wild,  uncanny  shriek,  echoing  among  the 
rocks  and  canyons  of  the  hills  surrounding  us. 
1  om  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  the  moon  shining 
full  in  his  face,  a  strange,  wild  stare  was  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  fierce,  frightened  expression  in  his 
countenance.  He  had  uttered  three  of  the  most 
startling,  unearthly  yells  I  had  ever  heard,  and  as  I 
looked  at  his  wild  expression  said :  “Tom,  what  is 
the  matter?”  His  features  relaxed  their  rigid  stare 
and  a  smile  spread  over  his  face  as  he  said :  “We 
were  completely  surrounded  by  wolves,  and  I  was 
scaring  them  away.”  I  complimented  him  upon  his 
supreme  effort  and  assured  him  that  there  was  but 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  had  not  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  scaring  the  wolves  away  from  our  camp, 
but  every  other  living  thing  that  was  able  to  run  or 
fly  for  many  miles  around. 

In  the  morning  we  took  the  ponies  and  went 
after  the  two  deer  I  had  killed.  When  I  picked  my 
gun  up  I  found  the  front  sight  was  gone.  It  had 
become  loosened  in  some  way  and  had  been  moved 
to  the  left  when  I  was  making  such  wild  shooting. 
I  had  never  known  of  its  being  loose  before,  conse¬ 
quently  had  not  given  it  a  thought.  I  made  an¬ 
other  sight  and  could  afterward  do  as  good  shoot¬ 
ing  as  ever. 

March  had  been  an  ideal  month,  with  just  a 
little  snow,  generally  dry  and  sunshiny.  The  oxen 
and  ponies  had  actually  gained  in  flesh,  but  on  the 
3d  of  April  the  worst  snow  storm  of  the  winter 
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began.  The  wind  was  quite  strong  and  piled  the 
snow  in  heaps.  We  were  beginning  to  look  for 
Gordon.  We  had  figured  that  he  might  have  se¬ 
cured  an  outfit  and  returned  lightly  loaded  by  this 
time,  but  instead  of  Gordon,  Red  Dan  and  Williams, 
with  a  couple  of  boys  in  blue,  came  to  camp 
through  a  blinding  snow  storm.  They  were 
mounted  on  cavalry  horses,  and  informed  us  that 
the  company  was  out  at  the  foothills,  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  where  they  were  waiting  to  escort 
us  out  of  the  hills. 

They  stopped  over  night  with  us  and  gave  us 
the  first  news  we  had  of  the  outside  world  for 
about  six  months.  These  troops  were  from  Fort 
Laramie  and  were  a  company  of  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Mix.  We  were  also  informed 
that  this  was  the  third  expedition  that  had  been 
sent  out  after  us.  The  first  was  a  company  from 
Spotted  Tail's  agency,  where  the  band  of  Indians 
had  reported  that  we  had  met  on  the  Cheyenne. 
This  company,  it  seems,  took  our  trail  and  followed 
us  some  distance  into  the  hills.  Here  they  aban¬ 
doned  pursuit,  as  their  rations  were  limited,  and 
they  did  not  know  how  much  farther  they  would 
have  to  travel  to  overtake  us,  so  with  just  enough 
rations  to  return  on  they  retraced  their  steps. 

The  next  was  a  company  of  cavalry  from  Red 
Cloud's  agency.  They  reached  the  foothills  in  the 
vicinity  of  Harney's  Peak,  and  were  probably  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  us,  but 


they  could  not  enter  the  Hills  at  this  point,  with 
team  or  pack.  It  was  during  the  extremely  cold 
weather,  while  we  were  building  our  cabins,  that 
they  had  arrived  at  the  foothills,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  completely  shut  out  by  a  wall  of  rock.  From 
their  own  reports,  most  of  them  were  quite  badly 
frozen,  and,  not  knowing  just  where  we  were  lo¬ 
cated,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  under¬ 
taking  and  return  to  their  quarters.  These  expe¬ 
ditions  calculate  the  distance  to  be  traveled,  and 
the  number  of  days  to  make  it,  and  their  rations  are 
issued  accordingly;  consequently  neither  company 
had  started  out  with  sufficient  rations  to  perform 
the  task  laid  out  for  them,  and  it  was  simply  time 
and  energy  wasted. 

This  company  in  camp  at  the  foothills  waiting 
to  take  us  out  had  started  with  twenty-five  days' 
rations  from  Fort  Laramie.  They  had  been  nine¬ 
teen  days  on  the  road,  and  had  just  reached  the 
foothills.  Several  extra  officers  had  accompanied 
the  command,  simply  for  the  novelty  of  the  trip, 
and  instead  of  putting  Red  Dan  in  as  guide,  Capt. 
Mix  took  the  lead,  and,  according  to  the  report  of 
most  of  the  boys,  it  was  a  crooked  trail  from  start 
to  finish.  The  officers  had  all  got  drunk  as  soon 
as  they  could  conveniently  do  so,  and  continued 
in  this  condition  until  notified  that  they  were  going 
to  run  out  of  rations.  He  then  put  Dan  in  the  lead 
and  he  took  them  straight  to  the  hills  where  French 
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Creek,  that  runs  by  the  stockade,  comes  out  of  the 

hills. 

We  were  requested  to  pack  our  effects  in  shape 
that  they  might  be  carried  out  on  mules;  conse¬ 
quently  the  next  day  was  given  over  to  that  task 
and  looking  for  our  oxen.  It  seems  the  oxen  had 
become  separated  during  the  storm,  or  had  been 
driven  off  by  the  Indians,  for  we  were  unable  to 
find  only  fifteen  head  out  of  the  twenty-eight  we 
had  left.  They  were  always  together  before,  and  at 
or  near  camp  every  day  until  the  present  time. 

The  next  day  Capt.  Mix  with  several  officers 
and  soldiers  arrived  at  the  stockade  with  pack 
mules.  The  captain  explained  that  no  one  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  Hills  until  a  treaty  could 
be  made,  and  that  as  soon  as  such  treaty  was  made, 
our  claims  and  holdings  would  all  be  respected.  He 
also  acknowledged  that  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  taken  us  from  the  stockade  without 
artillery,  had  we  seen  fit  to  resist,  a  fact  that  we 
were  well  aware  of.  But  as  no  one  else  would  be 
permitted  to  enter  during  the  summer,  it  would  be 
useless  for  us  to  elude  this  or  any  other  company, 
for  it  was  very  evident  we  could  not  subsist  during 
the  summer  on  game,  even  if  left  alone  by  the  In¬ 
dians. 

The  snow  fell  all  day  and  was  more  than  a  foot 
deep,  the  heaviest  of  the  winter.  We  arrived  in 
camp  about  4  o’clock  in  the  evening,  tired  and  most 
of  us  pretty  blue.  The  next  day  a  few  of  us,  ac- 
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companied  by  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  returned  to 
look  again  for  our  missing  oxen,  but  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

The  next  day,  April  7th,  1875,  we  started  for 
Fort  Laramie,  leaving  thirteen  head  of  oxen,  all  of 
our  wagons,  mining  tools,  and  in  fact  everything 
that  many  of  us  possessed  on  this  earth,  but  our 
bedding,  tents,  what  little  provisions  we  had  left 
and  a  good  appetite.  The  oxen  were  driven  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  rear  of  the  train.  Several  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  mules  gave  out  on  the  way,  on  account  of 
lack  of  feed,  and  were  turned  out  and  driven  with 
the  oxen,  and  when  they  refused  to  keep  up  here, 
as  some  of  them  did,  they  were  shot  and  left  as 
feed  for  the  coyotes. 

We  passed  through  Red  Cloud’s  agency  and 
stopped  over  night  near  the  camp  of  the  Ogalalla 
Sioux.  This  tribe  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  intrepid  of  all  the  warlike  bands  com¬ 
prising  the  great  Sioux  Nation.  Each  tribe  or  band 
seemed  to  camp  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  similar 
to  a  large  family  clustered  around  their  ruling 
chief.  Thus  as  we  passed  along,  clusters  of  tepees 
were  seen  for  miles  on  either  side  of  the  agency, 
wherever  wood  and  water  were  found.  At  this 
camp  I  witnessed  a  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  that  was  quite  interesting  to  one  unlearned 
in  their  peculiar  ways.  In  the  evening  Harry  and 
I,  in  company  with  a  couple  of  soldier  boys,  set  out 
to  visit  the  old  chief’s  tent.  On  our  way  we  came 
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to  a  small  fire,  or  rather  a  large  bed  of  coals, 
around  which  several  young  Indians  were  stand¬ 
ing.  They  were  silent  and  almost  motionless. 
They  had  a  single  pipe,  which  was  being  passed 
around  the  circle.  Each  would  take  a  puff  and 
hand  the  pipe  to  the  one  on  his  right,  and  as  we 
felt  inclined  to  be  neighborly,  we  instinctively 
adopted  the  old  maxim,  “When  you  are  in  Rome, 
do  as  the  Romans  do,”  and  we  silently  joined  the 
mysterious  circle  and  shared  in  the  seductive  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  pipe  as  it  passed  around.  Not  a  word 
was  being  said  by  the  group,  but  in  a  low,  round 
tent  close  by,  that  was  thoroughly  covered  with 
blankets,  there  was  another  show,  or  performance, 
that  was  at  once  startling  and  amusing. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  whole  tent  full  of  wild,  fierce, 
incoherent  sounds,  and  to  us,  of  course,  unintelli¬ 
gible  and  uncouth.  In  many  respects  it  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  an  old-fashioned  camp  meeting.  Some  of  the 
occupants  seemed  to  be  praying,  some  singing, 
some  exhorting,  while  others  indulged  in  a  chirp¬ 
ing  whistle.  It  seemed  a  veritable  bedlam  of 
sounds.  The  tent  seemed  to  be  full  of  earnest,  de¬ 
termined,  anxious  petitioners,  and  each  seemed  to 
be  pleading  his  own  case  in  his  own  peculiar  man¬ 
ner.  Just  how  long  this  had  been  going  on  before 
we  came  up,  we  could  not  tell,  but  it  only  lasted  a 
few  minutes  after  we  joined  the  circle  at  the  fire. 

In  answer  to  a  peculiar  whistle  from  one  of  the 
occupants  of  the  tent,  one  of  the  lads  by  the  fire 
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stepped  quickly  to  the  tent  and  threw  up  one  of 
the  blankets  that  enclosed  it.  A  dense  cloud  of 
hot  steam  rolled  out,  and  nine  naked,  stalwart  In¬ 
dians  stepped  out  into  the  cold  night  air.  They 
did  not  wrap  themselves  in  their  blankets,  or  ap¬ 
proach  the  fire,  but  simply  threw  their  blankets  on 
the  frozen  ground  and  sat  down  on  them  and  al¬ 
lowed  their  bodies  to  dry  as  best  they  could.  The 
last  one  to  leave  the  tent  was  a  tall  fellow,  who 
came  close  to  where  I  was  standing.  I  was  re¬ 
garding  him  with  curiosity,  as  he  stood  on 
his  blanket,  when  he  answered  my  silent  inquiry, 
by  placing  one  hand  on  his  breast,  and  pointing 
up  with  the  other  and  said :  “Make  clean !” 

I  inferred  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  religious 
performance,  and  have  since  learned  from  scouts 
and  Indian  interpreters  that  such  was  the  case. 
This  large  bed  of  coals  was  where  rock  had  been 
heated,  and  were  put  into  the  water  in  this  tent, 
where  they  had  taken  a  hot  steam  bath.  From  this 
camp  we  visited  several  of  their  wigwams.  Some 
seemed  to  be  occupied  by  three  or  four  families,  for 
from  two  to  four  guns  were  usually  to  be  seen  in 
each  tent. 

In  all  of  these  wigwams  the  fire  is  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  top  of  the  tent  answering  as  a  chimney. 
Some  tents  were  divided  into  four  or  five  apart¬ 
ments  by  light  screens  about  as  long  as  a  bed  and 
four  or  five  feet  high.  Belts  full  of  cartridges,  with 
knife  and  revolver  attached,  usually  hung  on  the 
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inside  of  these  screens.  Blankets  and  robes  con¬ 
stitute  their  beds,  chairs  and  lounges. 

The  chiefs  tent  was  a  little  larger  than  the 
others  and  the  furnishings  a  little  better,  while  his 
household  was  a  little  more  tidy  and  neat  in  their 
dress.  The  men  seemed  to  be  mostly  absent,  and 
the  number  of  children  remarkably  few. 

Although  the  squaws  cannot  talk  English  as 
well  as  the  men,  who  seem  to  adopt  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  whites  the  more  readily,  they 
seemed  intelligent  enough  to  divine  the  nature  of 
our  visit  and  readily  extended  the  hand  of  hospi¬ 
tality  to  us  by  allowing  us  the  privilege  of  looking 
through  the  various  apartments  of  the  tepee,  which 
we  did  conveniently  by  standing  by  the  fire  in  the 
center  of  the  circular  room  and  looking  around  us. 
Harry  and  I  were  recognized  by  all  of  them,  as  we 
could  see  by  their  gestures  and  peculiar  manner  in 
referring  to  us. 

On  entering  the  chiefs  tent  I  was  quite  over¬ 
come  with  surprise,  for,  among  the  female  occu¬ 
pants  was  the  young  squaw  that  had  so  heroically 
liberated  me  some  five  months  before,  on  two  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions,  thereby  imperiling  her  own  life 
and  alienating  the  friendship  of  her  own  people,  in 
case  of  discovery.  I  could  see  that  she  instantly 
recognized  me,  and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
I  would  have  greeted  her  as  my  heroine,  my  angel 
deliverer,  but  her  warning  look  and  gesture  caused 
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me  to  stop  and  reflect.  She  turned  away  to  the  far 
side  of  the  tepee  in  evident  confusion.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  stepped  across  near  to  her,  as  if  impelled  by 
curiosity,  to  examine  a  bead  ornament  hanging  on 
a  screen,  and  she  whispered  excitedly,  as  she  took 
the  trinket  down  and  held  it  in  her  hand  before  me, 
“For  your  immediate  safety,  as  well  as  for  mine, 
please  do  not  pretend  to  recognize  me,  for  if  it  is 
known  that  I  released  you,  they  would  kill  me,  and 
It  is  known  that  you  are  of  this  party  that  is  being 
brought  out.  They  still  believe  I  did  it,  and  will 
be  watching  me.”  On  parting  she  gravely  admon¬ 
ished  me :  “Be  very  careful  where  you  go  while  in 
camp.” 

On  arriving  at  Fort  Laramie  we  were  paroled. 
Here  we  sold  our  oxen  or  rather  transferred  title 
to  someone  else,  as  we  realized  but  little  for  them. 
Here  old  California  Joe,  a  noted  character  of  the 
West  at  that  time,  came  to  our  camp.  He,  with 
several  others,  were  on  their  way,  intending  to  slip 
into  the  Hills  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit. 
We  stopped  here  three  days.  We  demanded  of 
Uncle  Sam  transportation  to  Cheyenne,  as  it  was 
nearly  100  miles  distant  and  the  country  very 
sparsely  settled.  The  most  of  us  could  have  made 
the  trip  in  three  days  on  foot,  but  the  incentive,  the 
spur,  was  gone.  We  simply  sat  down  on  the  knee 
of  Uncle  Sam  and  told  him  his  little  job  was  not 
complete  until  we  were  delivered  in  Cheyenne — 
and  this  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  do.  On  our  way 
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we  were  met  by  Charles  Collins  of  Sioux  City,  the 
organizer  of  the  expedition.  He  had  been  sent  by 
Sioux  City,  with  means  to  defray  our  expenses  to 
that  place.  The  help  was  very  timely,  as  the  most 
of  us  were  dead  broke  and  a  long  ways  from  home. 
We  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Cheyenne  and  the* 
took  the  train  for  Sioux  City. 

It  was  about  the  25th  of  April,  1875,  when  we 
reached  Sioux  City,  the  point  we  had  started  from 
about  six  and  one-half  months  before.  We  were 
met  at  the  depot  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Salutes  were  fired  by  the  city  guards,  and  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  given  by  the  mayor,  after  which 
we  were  driven  to  the  Hubbard  House  and  ban¬ 
queted  in  a  style  that  greatly  contrasted  with  our 
bill  of  fare  in  camp  life. 

The  city  was  full  of  strangers  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  from  all  walks  of  life,  each  and 
every  one  eagerly  asking  the  same  question,  or 
nearly  so:  “Is  there  gold  in  the  Black  Hills 
Not  satisfied  with  hearing  it  answered  a  dozen 
times  affirmatively,  they  would  wait  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  the  same  or  similar  questions  to  one 
of  our  party  themselves.  This  soon  became  mo¬ 
notonous,  if  not  annoying,  for  one  of  our  party 
could  not  cross  the  street  without  being  surrounded 
by  a  couple  of  hundred  men,  ever  repeating  the 
same  questions. 
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John  Gordon  had  crossed  the  river  three  days 
before  we  arrived,  with  a  large  train  of  supplies, 
and  about  300  men.  His  entire  outfit  was  over¬ 
taken  and  burned  by  the  troops,  after  they  had 
crossed  on  to  the  reservation,  and  had  been  ordered 
back  and  Gordon  was  put  into  confinement  at  Fort 
Randall. 

But  the  tide  of  immigration  started  by  the  little 
gold  dust  sent  out  in  the  winter  was  so  great  that 
the  troops  could  not  keep  them  out  or  take  them 
out  as  fast  as  they  went  in,  and  long  before  winter 
had  set  in,  the  government  had  abandoned  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  restrain  or  stop  the  rush  of  fortune  seek¬ 
ers  to  the  new  Eldorado.  In  the  fall  of  1875  the 
camp  at  Deadwood  was  established,  and  the  best  of 
the  placer  mines  in  the  Hills  located.  Upon  the  flat 
in  Custer’s  Park  where  Tom  and  I  had  located  our 
ranch,  Custer  City  was  established. 
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